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The March of Lvents 


HE new year finds the American 
peoplein a mood of sober cheerfulness. 
We always begin a year of a presiden- 
tial election with a certain foreboding; for, 
if nothing worse happens, the politicians will 
claim undue attention. We must talk politics 
and read about politics when we prefer to 
read books, to manage our factories, to plant 
our crops, to enjoy domestic life, to attend 
to our individual affairs. And there is 
always danger that worse things may happen 
than a mere distraction of attention from 
our every-day duties. Business conditions 
suffer some disturbance at the best. The 
energy of the commercial world is slackened. 
During the last two election years there 
was fear lest a policy of business disaster 
might prevail—an experience that is not 
likely to be repeated. 

Nor is politics the only cause of seriousness. 
We have gone through a period of speculation 
and of punishment—let us hope that the 
punishment is ended. We have learned 
again that the greater the haste the less the 
speed in getting rich by ‘‘organization.”’ 
If politics be more with us this year than 
usual, Wall Street will be less; and this is 
something to be thankful for. 

The larger world moves on without great 
regard to our moods, gay or grave; but the 
grave mood rather than the gay holds other 
nations as well as our own nation. In 
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England the year will be memorable for 
the desperate effort of Mr. Chamberlain to 
change the fiscal basis of the United Kingdom 
by substituting protection for free trade. 
In Russia there is not only serious domestic 
unrest—even more serious than usual—but 
the ever-present danger of war in the Far 
East—a war that might light a general 
conflagration. This danger is keeping all 
the chancelleries of Europe busy seeking 
new alliances, and the map of friendships is 
constantly changing. There is a world-wide 
apprehension lest the apparently inevitable 
clash come in the Orient. 

For the moment the troubles in Turkey 
are quiescent, as they usually are in cold 
weather ; but this political plague-spot remains 
a serious task for the future. 

To return to our own continent, Canadian 
sentiment is recovering from the smart of 
the decision of the Alaskan boundary tri- 
bunal. There is no permanent result of this 
discontent, or, if there be any, it is an almost 
imperceptible loosening of the bonds of 
sentimental loyalty to the mother country. 

The one great gain of the past year for the 
whole world was the practical settlement of 
the question of the Panama Canal. We 
shall cut it and control it, and that is as it 
ought to be. The folly of Colombia and 
the secession of Panama and our own prompt 
action made for the progress of the world. 
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The new year promises to become historic 
because it will probably witness the beginning 
of work on this great thoroughfare for which 
the centuries have waited. 

The past year was the most troublesome 
in our history for labor and for employers 
of labor—full of blind, foolish struggles that 
delayed industry without bringing general 
gain to the belligerent unions. There always 
has been and there is yet throughout American 
l.fe an active sympathy for the man that is 
struggling for a better position—for higher 
pay, for greater leisure, for wider opportunity. 
But speaking generally, the labor unions have 
lost rather than gained public sympathy 
these twelve months, because in conspicuous 
instances they have not fought fairly. The 
humiliating revelations of extortion have 
left a permanent impression on the public 
mind. The criminal weakness of employers 
is not less discouraging than the criminal 
aggression of some of the “business agents”’ 
of the unions. Both lose the natural sym- 
pathy of the public in proportion to their 
departure from open and _ straightforward 
methods. 

With general prosperity, in a spirit of 
greater economy, with an increased cost of 
living on somewhat reduced incomes, yet 
with cheerfulness, the American people enter 
the new year, as they spent the old one, 
building houses, bridges, roads, institutions, 
trade—building always, making firmer the 
two pillars of democratic development— 
material prosperity and individual oppor- 
tunity—with no fear for the future. 





A WORLD-WIDE APPREHENSION 
, I ‘HERE is a world-wide apprehension. 


In our own country it is a fear lest 
the recklessness of promoters and of Jabor 
leaders bring discouragement to industry in 
spite of the very general and solid prosperity 
that we yet enjoy. Inthe Old World, besides 
great political dangers—the Turk as a 
spoiler in Europe and the Chinaman to be 
despoiled in Asia—there is everywhere on 
the Continent a great social unrest. The 
spectacular and energetic Kaiser cannot 





suppress it in Germany ; the governing class in 
Russia foment it from Finland to the Jewish 
settlements of southern Russia; in Spain it 
has caused the resignation of the Liberal 
Premier, Silvela; in Italy it expresses itself, 
among other ways, in a continued emigration 
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—everywhere a hard economic or politic: 
pressure on the toiling masses that mak 
them restless. 

Yet this weary world has been thus wea: y 
for many a century, and there is nothing new 
in this condition nor any cause for hopeless- 
ness. There may even be cause for hoje 
in this very restlessness. For no peasantry 
that was supine and contented ever made 
either economic or political gain. 

It is cause for thankfulness to us, now is 
ever, that, small as the earth has become, 
we live yet a long way from these Old World 
sorrows. To be sure, we have sorrows of 
our own, some of them close akin to these. 
But we have a broader sweep of continent, a 
tonic freedom of institutions yet, and yet a 
wider range of opportunity. True, the swarm- 
ing millions of the oppressed and restless 
who come to us from the Old World, while 
they better their condition, pull our level 
of life down somewhat toward their own. 
But we are yet able to hold the type and 
standard of manhood high enough to make 
American citizenship synonymous with in- 
dividual opportunity. A wide and sane view 
brings any philosophic mind to this: 


“The people! Like our huge earth itself, which, 
to ordinary scansion, is full of vulgar contradictions 
and offense, man, viewed in the lump, displeascs, 
and is a constant puzzle and affront to the merely 
educated classes. . . . the people are un- 
grammatical, untidy, and their sins gaunt and ill- 
bred.”’ 

Yet, “if we think of it, what does civilization 

itself rest upon, and what object has it, with its 
religions, arts, schools, but rich, luxuriant, varied 
personalism? To that all bends; and it is because 
toward such result democracy alone, on anything 
like Nature’s scale, breaks up the limitless fallows 
of her mankind, and plants the seed and gives fair 
play, that its claims now preccde the rest. 
While other theories, as in the past histories of 
nations, have proved wise enough and indispen- 
sable perhaps for their conditions, iis, as matters 
now stand in our civilized world, is the only scheme 
worth working from as warranting results like 
those of Nature’s laws, reliable, when once estab- 
lished, to carry on themselves.” 


RIGHT ACTION IN THE PANAMA MATTER 
W* are a people of swift thought as 
well as of swift action. We have 
therefore adjusted ourselves to the Adminis- 


tration’s conduct toward Panama, and we 
are already in a mood to see work on the 
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canal begin—as soon as the treaty with 
Panama is ratified by the Senate. The 
President’s energetic action forestalled con- 
troversy, and controversy has been of little 
use since. The public opinion of the world 
in general (though the European press has 
paid very little attention to the subject) and 
of our own country in particular has ap- 
proved the action of the Administration. 

The one point whereat fair-minded, con- 
servative men have halted is this: Did we 
not do violence to our old treaty with New 
Grenada when we followed our incidental 
aid to Panama with such swift recognition of 
the new Government? That treaty imposed 
on us two obligations—(1) to protect com- 
merce across the isthmus and (2) to do 
nothing to dismember New Grenada. 

Now, these two obligations really became 
contradictory. When, fulfilling one obliga- 
tion, we prevented Colombia from landing 
troops to oppose the secession of Panama, 
we necessarily helped Panama to secede. 
We could hardly live up to one obligation 
without violating the other—at least, the 
letter of the other. The only sensible inter- 
pretation of the treaty, in view of our moral 
obligations to the whole world, was Secretary 
Hay’s interpretation that it ‘‘ran with the 
land.”’ It is dangerously near to a quibble, 
therefore, to debate the question of a breach 
of the old treaty. There were conflicting 
responsibilities; we assumed the larger. 
Any other great responsible government 
would have done the same thing; and it 
is matter for sincere congratulation that 
two such men as Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay 
—men not afraid to take the responsibility of 
action—were in command. 

As to the other criticism—that there was 
undue haste—why should there have been 
delay? To give time to every quibbling 
objection to gather doubt to itself? To 
provoke world-wide discussion to no purpose ? 
To permit every adventurer in the world 
who has some sort of “concession” for a 
canal across the isthmus (and there are several) 
to begin an agitation and to try to have the 
_ whole subject opened afresh? To provoke 





by delay and indecision all the opposition to 
acanal, secret and open, to assert itself anew? 
lf the action of the Administration was right, 
its swiftness was the best quality of it. 
Everybody in the world now knows that we 
are going to cut the canal. 


It required a 


THE TREATY WITH PANAMA 
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century of diplomacy to make the way to 
cutting it clear. It would have been criminal 
to put the question back again—or to run 
any risk of putting it back—into the region of 
fresh discussion and of new dangers of delay. 


“CONQUEST” OF LATIN- 


AMERICA 


NE indirect result of the quick recogni- 

tion of Panama by the United States is 

the suspicion that has been aroused in other 

emotional Central and South American States 

that our Government may have or may de- 
velop a policy of conquest and annexation. 

While conquest and annexation are worse 
than absurd—for no sane man in the United 
States desires it and no administration or 
party that should propose it could survive— 
yet in the course of time these countries 
must and will come more and more under 
our influence. But this influence will be 
won in the peaceful ways of trade. Their 
development is a duty and a necessity, and 
we have been slow to undertake it seriously 
and consecutively. Our influence there has 
too often been the influence of our commercial 
adventurers. But already vast permanent 
improvements are in progress under American 
ownership or control—notably railroads. 
Such development will go on faster than ever 
after the canal is cut. 

Every far-sighted man knows that South 
America must more and more, by these 
peaceful and helpful methods, come virtually 
under North American direction. It is, in 
fact, our duty that they should so come; for 
this influence is the only one in the world that 
can be reckoned on to develop stable govern- 
ments and to make civilization there move 
forward. A time will come—perhaps with 
our next great leap forward in prosperity or 
perhaps when the canal is completed—when 
Yankee capital and energy will go to 
South America in such a volume as our 
sporadic enterprises have hitherto given no 
hint of. The radical difficulty is, of course, 
with the people themselves. But even their 
medievalism will not remain proof against 
the North American spirit. 


THE ULTIMATE 


THE TREATY WITH PANAMA 
HE quickly signed treaty with Panama 
puts our control of the canal on a 
very much better basis than the treaty that 
Colombia rejected. Panama grants to the 
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United States, ‘“‘in perpetuity, the use, occu- 
pation, and control’’ of a zone of land ten 
miles wide; it grants us a monopoly of 
traffic—whether by rail or canal—across the 
isthmus; and it declares free from duties on 
transisthmian traffic for all time the ports 
of Panama and Colon. 

In return for this perpetual monopoly and 
control the United States guarantees the 
independence of the Republic of Panama and 
is to pay $10,000,000 when the treaty becomes 
active and after nine years an annual payment 
of $250,000. These are the main matters 
of the treaty. 

But there are many important details, such 
as these: The Republic of Panama retains 
the cities of Colon and Panama, but it grants 
the United States the right to prevent 
epidemics in them and to do sanitary work 
if it be needed; it grants islands to the United 
States which may be used for effective 
fortification; the United States makes sure 
that this treaty ‘“‘runs with the land,” and 
Panama agrees that no change in her political 
relations with her neighbors shall affect the 
treaty. In a word, the treaty is drawn by 
the light of our long and troublesome ex- 
perience with treaties about the isthmus; and 
what an experience we have had! 

This is not ‘‘annexation,’’ but it is control, 
and effective control is what we want. It 
will insure not only the construction of the 
canal as soon as may be, but our undisputed 
management of it in our way for all time to 
come. It will enable us to open the great 
highway on equal terms to all nations, and to 
make the strip of land about it as healthful 
as we made the cities of Cuba. 

During the long years when we were 
negotiating with England to get free access 
to the isthmus, nobody dared hope for as 
favorable conditions as this Panama treaty 
gives us—favorable not to the United States 
in a selfish way, but to the commerce of all 
nations for all time to come. The foreign press 
has noticed this beneficent result, and the 
hubbub about the Administration’s swift 
action is almost wholly American. The 
London Times expressed the practically unani- 
mous opinion of the world when it said: 


“Mr. Hay’s vigilant and skilful diplomacy 
turned the opportunity to full account, and without 
any transgression of the law of nations the United 
States Government comes in sight of the fulfilment 
of its cherished scheme for building the canal.”’ 
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The I/ndependance Belge, one of the most 
important journals on the continent, said: 


‘It may be true that the United States have 
somewhat abused their power, but in considering 
matters from an abstract standpoint, in putting 
oneself at a general point of view, one cannot 
blame the present attitude of the great republic or 
the political maneuver which permits the immediate 
realization of the great interoceanic canal scheme. 
This project interests the commerce of the whole 
world, its realization will greatly facilitate com- 
munication between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and thus it is absolutely necessary that the canal 
be constructed under the best conditions and with 
as little delay as possible. All that forms an 
obstacle to the realization of a plan of general 
interest should be put aside, whatever particular 
interest may be involved, and there are no sen- 
timental reasons which a small state can urge against 
a great power which, under certain circumstances, 
forces the hand of the former.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT, MR. HANNA, AND THE PEOPLE 


T is six months till the national nominating 
conventions will meet, and there is yet 
time for points to be lost and won in the 
political game. ! If the Republican convention 
were held this month Mr. Roosevelt would 
be nominated by acclamation; and there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt that six 
months hence he will be as strong as he is 
now. 
Yet a journal that is not suspected of 
friendliness to the President recently declared 
that 


“Tt virtually lies with five United States Senators 
—Mr. Platt, of New York, Mr.Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, Mr. Allison, of Iowa, and 
Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin—to say, at the last 
moment, whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Hanna 
shall be put forward as the standard-bearer of the 
Republican party It follows that Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot feel absolutely sure of the nomina- 
tion for the presidency until it has been actually 
made. There are many New Yorkers who 
think that Mr. Hanna would run incomparably 
better in the State of New York than would Mr. 
Roosevelt, and should the prospect of carrying the 
empire commonwealth look doubtful, Mr. Roosevelt 
may be set aside. Senator Hanna may not want 
the crown, but he is scarcely the man to refuse it 
if it be offered.” 


In plain English, all this means two things: 
The Republican machine would prefer a 
machine man to Mr. Roosevelt; and Wall 
Street does not like him. Each -of these 
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influences would prefer Senator Hanna—if 
they dared. 

But the managers must look beyond the 
nomination. If the Democratic candidate 
be a man who will command the confidence 
of the business world, Senator Hanna would 
be beaten. Whatever his personal and po- 
litical good qualities may be, he would be 
regarded as the candidate of the trusts. 
If the Republican party chooses thus sharply 
to draw the line between the trusts and the 
people, and if the Democrats nominate a 
sane and safe man, the people would outvote 
all the trust-ruled commonwealths. If the 
machine opposition to Mr. Roosevelt should 
prevail against him, the chance is that such a 
man as Governor Herrick, of Ohio, would be 
nominated, and not Mr. Hanna. 

But it is a rash political prophet who 
forgets the people while he prophesies, and 
as soon as the people of the Republican States 
are reckoned in the calculation it is as plain 
as it ever was that Mr. Roosevelt is the most 
popular man in the country. 


A POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNION 
OOKING toward the Presidential elec- 
tion, any careful independent student 
of politics would set down as surely Repub- 
lican States—assuming the nomination of 
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Mr. Roosevelt on one side and of a conserva- 
tive Democrat on the other side—the fol- 
lowing: 

REPUBLICAN STATES 


Electoral Electoral 
States Votes States Votes 
Connecticut. ...... 7 New Jersey....... 12 
WelAWATE.. . so. 2. 3. North Dakota..... 4 
TEMG 55. G1 as. « nino 24 ONO... ge ic Sao otis 23 
Indiana: ..: <.. 2.00. 15 Pennsylvania...... 34 
POWAY Gis) s cohen k 13. Rhode Island..... 4 
[RE rere 10 South Dakota..... 4 
NEO ha ps ec os wes G6 Vermont........... 4 
Massachusetts..... 16 Washington....... 5 
Machigan:........5. 14 West Virginia..... 7 
Minnesota........ FE IWASCONSIN,..c.3. 56.005 13 
Nebraska. ........ S Wyoming ..< ..20< 3 
New Hampshire... 4 — 
3) ee 247 

DEMOCRATIC STATES 
Electoral Electoral 
States Votes States Votes 
MigpamMian)..cac80. IY ‘MIssourty s.sc.6 6.56 18 
Arkansas’. ........ g Nevada. i... 2... 3 
iGo le 5 North Carolina.... 12 
Georgia. ...2. 2.5% 13 South Carolina.... 9 
Kentucky... 0.4. - 13. Tennessee........ 12 
WOWMstana .. 2.6.55. Go) HESAS Oa tcsac. SES 
Maryland. .......: S  Vireiitas......d.. 1S 
MiSSISSIppi:. . ...... 10 — 
ROGAD <3 eee . 162 

DOUBTFUL STATES 

Electoral Electoral 
States Votes States Votes 
Californias. e).05 S566 ro. New Yorkin ..3 oc: 39 
Colorado. .... <5: 4: 6: Oregons. saa ox 5s 4 
| Ko 2s: Oe Bi OAR Socoics, es sisson 3 
Montana... <.% 4 3 cae 
ROCA cee cuctauehas 67 
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CORPORATION PUBLICITY OR A MORE RADICAL 
MEASURE 


HE law establishing the new Cabinet 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
gave it authority to compel corporations that 
do an interstate business to answer questions 
about their organization and conduct. This 
information may be published at the discre- 
tion of the President. This law is the form 
that the demand for publicity took. 

It has been reported that the Standard 
Oil Company has declined to answer the 
inquiries of the Department, with the purpose 
to test the constitutionality of the law. 
The policy of the Standard Oil Company has 
always been a policy of secrecy rather than 
of publicity. Its stock is not even listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. It makes 
no such elaborate reports to its stockholders 
as the United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, makes. It regards its business as 
its own, and not as the public’s. To make 
a test of the law to compel publicity is in 
keeping with its policy and method and 
with the convictions of the men who control 
it. This is a perfectly legitimate and natural 
view to take. And making such a test, the 
Standard Oil Company will move the whole 
question about the relation of the National 
Government to corporations one important 
step toward an answer. 

But it has already been made plain that 
the public heartily favors a policy of publicity. 
If it can secure publicity it may be contented. 
But failing this, it may favor a policy of 
more direct and stringent regulation. 

Just at present the whole question of the 
regulation of trusts is quiescent; but if :t 
should be thrust into discussion—especially 
partizan discussion—by a decision that the 
Government cannot compel publicity, a very 
much more radical agitation would be likely 
to follow than we have yet had. The trust 
question in general—how great corporations 
may be restrained—has possibilities of violent 
discussion and even of violent action that 
no other matter of controversy has. 

It will for this reason be fortunate if the 
present rather mild law be upheld. It gives 
the President unprecedented inquisitorial 
power, but there is less likelihood that any 
President would abuse this power than that 
a more radical law would be enacted if 
this be taken from him; and worse yet, a 
great agitation for more radical action 
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might swing public thought far out of a 
safe orbit. 

We are going slowly about finding a final 
answer to the great question that lies at the 
bottom of our new economic experience— 
the question whether the corporations or the 
people are the masters—and it becomes us to 
go slowly. The more that President Roose- 
velt’s general policy is studied the wiser it 
seems. If the great corporations do not 
approve it, would they be likely to approve 
very much more radical action? More radical 
action is the danger that they may yet have 
to face. 


THE POSITION OF MR. CLEVELAND 


T was very interesting and significant— 
the increasing movement in the Demo- 
cratic party, led by the Brooklyn Eagle and 
the New York World, to bring about the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland. ‘True, it showed 
a paucity of great men in the party, but it 
showed also a return to sincerity and good 
sense. But there was never reason to 
suppose that Mr. Cleveland would again be 
a presidential candidate; and in a letter full 
of good sense and appreciation he has 
declared that he will not be. 

Mr. Cleveland’s position, like his character, 
is unique. He will live in our history as one 
of our greatest Presidents. Yet a large part 
of the American people link his name in their 
thoughts with commercial depression. Still 
he commands the respect of the conservative 
business interests of the country as no other 
Democrat of this generation has. He was 
described, early in his career, by Mr. Tilden 
as a man who would rather do a thing wrong 
in his own way than to do it right by anybody 
else’s help. His stubborn independence pre- 
vented him from working with the rank and 
file of a demoralized party, and he failed— 
and philosophically accepted his failure—to 
become a successful party manager. His 
party revolted from him. There was a base 
ingratitude in the South’s treatment of him. 
He invited the southern States to return 
to a proper share in the government of their 
country. He was of the South’s own political 
faith. Southern men sat in his cabinet. 
Yet the South turned on him with fury, and 
the coarsest personal abuse was his reward. 
Since then southern influence in national 
life has steadily waned. At the end of his 
last term he retired with the maledictions of 
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the managers of his own party. Eight years 
have passed, and there is yet no vigorous 
personality like his to lift his party again into 
national respect. Few men have lived to 
see their stars rise and set and rise and set 
and rise again to a steady radiance as he has. 


WHAT THE DIETRICH CASE SHOWS 


NITED States Senator Charles H. 
Dietrich, of Nebraska, has been 
indicted by a federal grand jury for selling 
an appointment to a _ post-office. Until 
all the evidence is properly heard it would 
be unfair to form an opinion about his 
conduct. But, whether he be guilty or 
not, this is true—our whole system of making 
federal appointments is shameful. 

The civil-service law has worked a revolu- 
tion in the making of appointments to the 
thousands of minor offices—clerkships and 
the like. On the appointees’ side it is now 
respectable to be a government clerk—it was 
once a reason for suspicion; and on the 
side of the appointing authorities—from the 
President down to the humblest Congressman 
—trelief has been given from a_ thankless 
task. Of course, too, the public service has 
been greatly improved by the merit system 
of appointment. If it has brought into the 
service a sort of dead level of mediocrity, it 
has given stability to it. But the greatest 
benefit of all is the removal of these appoint- 
ments from political influence and the freedom 
of members of Congress from this old traffic 
in spoils. The smaller post-offices ought to 
be filled by men chosen under the civil- 
service rules, for the existing machinery is 
good enough to select capable men. 

But even if this were done the reform of 
the civil service would be but half-finished. 
To have taken 100,000 or less minor ap- 
pointments out of the hands of spoilsmen is 
a big achievement. But there are thousands 
of other federal appointments of a more im- 
portant kind now made by the President 
which ought to be made in some other way. 
Postmasters, prosecuting attorneys, internal- 
revenue collectors, other posts under the 
Interior Department, consuls—these large 
groups of officials and many more must now 
be selected by the President. The number 
is large and the burden of selecting them great. 

The methods of Presidential appointment 
to most of these offices is through Senators 
and members of Congress. The candidates 
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that the Senators approve are usually chosen. 
This has almost always been the custom; but 
Mr. Roosevelt, with his usual frankness, has 
somewhat more openly followed this plan 
than some of his predecessors. His conduct 
has not differed from the conduct of his 
predecessors except in frankness. It is per- 
fectly well known that if Senator So-and-so 
desires the appointment of a certain man to 
an office in his State—especially if the Repre- 
sentatives from that State and the State 
machine all favor him—he is appointed, 
provided he seems to the President to be 
a fit person. It is only under such a 
system that Senator Dietrich or any other 
Senator could have an appointment that he 
might sell. : 

Now, the point is, this system of appoint- 
ment to important offices is as bad as the 
old spoils system of appointment was to the 
minor offices. The President ought to be 
relieved of this necessity. Senators and 
Congressmen and party bosses ought to be 
stripped of this power. It would add 
enormously to the dignity of the Presi- 
dential office if the President were relieved 
of the necessity of making any appointments 
except the most important, such as judges, 
ambassadors and ministers, and army and 
navy appointments. It would be quite as 
great a relief, too, to Senators and Congress- 
men. 

The movement for civil-service reform 
has so far included only appointments to 
minor offices. The indictment of a United 
States Senator for traffic in a higher office 
gives emphasis to the need of extending the 
reform upward by some suitable machinery. 


RELIEVE THE PRESIDENT OF MAKING AP- 
POINTMENTS 


O right-minded citizen can spend ‘even 

a short time in official circles in 
Washington without a shock when he dis- 
covers how large a part of the time and 
energy of Senators, of members of the 
Cabinet, and necessarily of the President, is 
given to the selection of men for federal 
offices. Even in quiet times, not to speak 
of the beginning of a new administration, 
half the people at the hotels in Washington 
are applicants for office, or friends of ap- 
plicants. Rival applicants for many an 
appointment—with their ‘‘endorsers’’—go 
into camp there. They besiege the com- 
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mittee rooms of the Senate; they block the 
approaches to the Departments; they intrigue 
for what they regard as advantageous 
audiences with the President. <A visitor 
who sees the inside of official life hears more 
of these things than he hears of any work done 
by any great branch of the Government. 
You are surprised to meet in your hotel a 
man whom you know from a State 1,000 
miles away. ‘‘All the boys are here,’ he 
will tell you, ‘“‘for we have a little contest in 
our State about the appointment of a revenue 
collector.”’ 

Most of the important federal offices are 
filled by competent men in spite of this 
system; but at what a foolish and unnecessary 
cost! The President is overworked—shame- 
fully overworked—Senators must give much 
of their time to this wasteful occupation, and 
Cabinet officers hardly learn their business 
because of it. 

The existing machinery of the civil-service 
commission whereby appointments to minor 
offices are made by competitive examinations 
would not apply to revenue collectors, district 
attorneys, postmasters of high grade and the 
like; but the civil-service reformers ought to 
devise machinery that would fill these places 
with good men, to the infinite relief and 
dignity of the President, of his Cabinet and of 
the Senators. The President ought not to be 
bothered with the making of appointments 
to any offices below the rank of ministers 
and judges. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE POSTAL SCANDAL 


HE extent to which dishonesty has per- 
meated the Post-Office Department, 
as shown by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow’s report to the President, is 
appalling. There are seven post-office bu- 
reaus: the Postmaster-General’s, the four 
assistants’, the Assistant Attorney-General’s, 
and the Auditor’s. From 1899, when Perry 
S. Heath was First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, up to the time when Robert J. 
Wynne, the present First Assistant, took 
office and discovered the trail of dishonesty, 
the following men held the highest places in 
two of the seven bureaus, and the appended 
comment shows their record: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE 
Assistant Attorney-General, James N. Tyner— 
indicted. 
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Assistant Attorney, Harrison J. Barret—indicted. 

Assistant Attorney, D. V. Miller—indicted. 

Assistant. Attorney, G. A. C. Christiancy— 
resigned. 


OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, Perry S. 
Heath—resigned. 

First Assistant 
Johnson—resigned. 

Chief Clerk, G. M. Allen. 

Chief Clerk, J. M. Masten. 

Chief of Salary and Allowance Division, G. W. 
Beavers—indicted. 

Superintendent of Post-Office Supplies, M. W. 
Louis—indicted. 

Superintendent of Free Delivery Division, A. W. 
Machen—indicted. 

Delivery Division, Superintendent City Delivery, 
Charles Hedges—indicted. 

Superintendent Dead Letter Office, D. P. 
Leibhardt. 

Superintendent Money-Order Division, J. T. 
Metcalf—indicted. 


Postmaster-General, W. M. 





Five subordinates in this office, and Louis 
Kempner, Chief of the Registry Division, and 
Otto F. Weis, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Registry Division in the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General’s office, as well as twenty 
outsiders, have also been indicted. 

In brief, with the exception of two cases, 
the “graft” has been confined to two bureaus. 
But the significant point is that in these 
bureaus it has made almost a clean sweep of 
every man with a larger salary than $2,000 
a year. Christiancy was not involved in the 
frauds in the Assistant Attorney-General’s 
office: he resigned this fall because the 
office was in a state of demoralization. The 
Chief Clerk and the Superintendent of the 
Dead Letter Office in the First Assistant’s 
office came through with clean skirts. Every 
other important official in the two bureaus was 
involved in the scandal. Conspiracies were 
entered into to allow fraudulent concerns to 
use the mails; unnecessary supplies were 
purchased at exorbitant prices; blackmail 
was extorted for promotion; and unduly 
high rents were paid for post-office buildings 
as favors to Congressmen. The dishonest 
officials received, according to Mr. Bristow’s 
calculation, between $300,000 and $400,000; 
the Government lost through inadequate 
supplies and service an incalculable amount. 
But the chief evil of the saturnalia was its 
effect on the service. 
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Every postmaster who received poor sup- 
plies or unnecessary appliances, every postal 
clerk who knew of the promotion scandals, 
every assistant who knew that his chief 
was receiving commissions, became sophisti- 
cated to arrogant dishonesty ‘‘higher up.” 
The extent to which this poison harmed the 
service will never be known; but the excuses 
made for the indicted men by friends still 
in the service indicate a far lower standard 
of official rectitude than that which, according 
to the President’s ringing declaration, a 
successful democracy requires. 

In the Attorney-General’s office the onus of 
the evil -ests on James N. Tyner. Even if he 
were not involved in the frauds, as he declares 
he was not, it was his business to keep his 
office honest and efficient. In the First 
Assistant’s office the responsible officials were 
Perry S. Heath and W. M. Johnson. When 
Robert J. Wynne came into office he dis- 
covered what was going on, and it was he 
who laid the matter before the President in 
the Postmaster-General’s absence. Either Mr. 
Heath or Mr. Johnson could have done the 
like. Mr. Johnson, during his term of office, 
was ill the greater part of the time and 
away from Washington. It is not charged 
that he knew the condition of his office; it zs 
charged that he was incompetent to discharge 
his duties. The pitiless logic of facts brings 
the main responsibility home, therefore, to 
Perry S. Heath. Mr. Bristow’s report plainly 
hints at Mr. Heath’s complicity in the 
frauds, and even if he profited nothing by 
actual conspiracy he hardly was ignorant— 
at any rate, he should not have been ignorant 
—of the ‘“‘graft’’ going on among his sub- 
ordinates. The postal scandal in the First 
Assistant’s office is a Heath scandal, for 
Mr. Heath was in a position and in a state 
of health to discover and stop the ‘‘graft,”’ 
and did not. 

But it is more. As the series of articles 
on the Post-Office and the People now running 
in this magazine have already shown, the 
organization of the post-office and the spirit 
that governs the Department are in urgent 
need of immediate improvement. Mr. 
Bristow declares in his report that a better 
system of checks on the action of officials 
must be employed, that a reorganization of 
the Department is necessary, and that there 
is a need of restrictive legislation. These are 


points that have been made in THE WorRLD’s 


NEW GROUPINGS OF GREAT POWERS 
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Work series of articles, the third of which 
will appear in the February number of the 
magazine. Mr. Bristow’s report, corroborative 
of all that has been said in these pages, 
should awaken Congress to one of the crying 
needs of our public service. If Congress 
should take hold of reorganizing the Post- 
Office Department with the vigor President 
Roosevelt has exhibited in pressing the 
investigation against the suspected men who 
have been indicted, postal scandals on a 
large scale would scarcely be possible. 


NEW GROUPINGS OF GREAT POWERS 


HE two great European alliances are 
breaking up. The old triple alliance 
between Germany, Austria and Italy, which 
was made by Bismarck to give Germany time 
and chance to strengthen itself, has practically 
ceased to be a force in international politics. 
The reasons for it are gone. The other 
noteworthy alliance, between France and 
Russia, is illogical and seems likely to yield to 
more natural influences. These existed for 
military reasons rather than for reasons of 
natural unity or similarity of aims. 

But now there is coming into play another 
and more logical grouping of the powers. 
England and France and Italy have as a 
bond ‘‘a common love for democratic institu- 
tions,’ as King Edward expressed it; and 
these three nations are drawing together. 
The exchange of visits between the President 
of France and the Kings of England and 
Italy, the framing of arbitration treaties 
between these countries, the anti-Austrian 
riots in Italy, the fraternizing of Austria and 
Russia and of Russia and Germany—these 
things show the new and more naturl 
grouping. 

France and Italy now appreciate the 
importance of determining in sympathy 
the future of North Africa and the destiny 
of the Mediterranean. This purpose England, 
both by reason of her large African ambitions 
and of the necessity of safeguarding the 
route to India, has peculiar cause to en- 
courage. There are prevailing arguments 
based in racial kinship between the Italians 
and the French peoples, while there has long 
existed a unique mutual appreciation between 
the Italians and the English. It was in 
England that the exile patriots of the wars 
of liberation found refuge; it is in Italy that 
the English are most welcomed. 
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Similar coincidences of interest and racial 
sympathy are operating to bring about the 
alliance of Russia, Austria, and Germany. 
Yet it is not these considerations alone that 
are readjusting the international relations of 
Europe. What we are witnessing in the 
assembling of these two new groups of powers 
is a response to the tendencies which broadly 
divide the modern nations. One idea seeks 
the national destiny through the development 
in freedom of the people’s bent and aspiration ; 
the other conceives it resident in the will of 
absolute rulers. One type of national policy 
is concerned to open the way to the productive 
effort of the people; the other is anxious to 
advance interests which correspond to the 
personal ambitions of rulers. There can be 
no question as to how, with regard to these 
ideas, the nations of Europe group themselves: 
England, France, and Italy; Russia, Austria, 
and Germany. 

These things are happening just when the 
thunder of war may roll round the world from 
the Sea of Japan. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THIBET 


YING on the roof of the world, and 
closed to all civilized mankind by the 
oligarchy of ruling lamas, Thibet has remained 
a stubborn secret. Just enough is known 
about it to excite geographical and social 
curiosity, but neither politics nor. trade has 
had a strong enough inducement to invade 
it. It is in the main a wretched land of 
fanatics, nominally under Chinese control, 
and so long as it was left alone it was of no 
political importance. But the high table-land 
of Thibet—an area three times as large as 
France—happens to lie south of the area of 
Russian influence and north of British India. 
The English have reason to suspect that the 
Russians have been “‘tampering with” the 
ruling lamas—in a word, that Russian influ- 
ence is becoming dominant in Thibet; and 
they sent a commission some time ago to 
make friendly inquiries. These representa- 
tives of English authority in Asia were 
turned back—in effect, sent out of the country. 
The British Government in India regards 
such an insult as fatal to its prestige, and 
a large expedition, under the well-known 
soldier and explorer, Colonel Younghusband, 
has set out to demand an explanation. 
Since this is really the first military expedition 
that has ever entered this forbidden land 


OF EVENTS 


from a western nation, the result will have 
a world-wide interest. 

The main point, of course, is the ever- 
nearing danger of a clash in Asia between 
Russian and English authority. The English 
regard Russian tampering with the lamas as 
significant. It is a strange premonition of 
what may prove to be the great conflict of the 
future that is given by this clash on this 
barren table-land in the least-known part of 
the habitable world. 


THE INDIGESTIBLE VERBOSITY OF PUBLIC 
REPORTS 


HE Governor of the Territory of 
Arizona recently made his report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, as the law 
requires. But he violated all the laws of 
common sense by making it 225,000 words 
long—as long as two big novels. It would 
require a swift reader two days to read 
it rapidly. These 270 pages of fine type 
not only cost money—public money—but 
that is not the worst of it; for the length 
of the report nullifies the purpose for which 
it was written. No human being will read it. 
We have the spectacle, then, of a public 
officer spending weeks and weeks compiling 
and writing ‘‘stuff’’ which is printed at the 
public expense with no result whatever, for 
it consists of endless repetitions and of such 
information as this: 





“Arizona, a political subdivision of the United 
States, is bounded on the north by Utah, on the east 
by New Mexico, on the south by Mexico, andon the 
west by California and Nevada.” 


It is a little matter, perhaps, that a stupid 
governor of a territory wastes $1,000 of 
public money and a few weeks of his own 
time in this kind of composition. But it is 
big matter that this same fashion of un- 
digested verbosity is well-nigh universal. 
It has been said that the report of the investi- 
gation of the postal frauds made by Mr 
Bristow was sent back twice by the President 
for condensation, and that it was reduced 
from 100,000 words to 12,000. It is hardly 
too much to say that almost every public 
document is made practically unintelligible 
by its length. 

But the waste of money is the least evil. 
The main matter is that the public never 
finds out what half its officers and bureaus 
and departments undertake to present. It 
is a safe guess that half the matter printed in 
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public documents (not to say magazines, 
books, and newspapers) is never read by a 
single person after it leaves the proof-readers. 

The Governor of Arizona is a typeof the 
American official expressing himself—all his 
thought lost in a grand cafion of verbosity. 


COMMERCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 


R. W. R. LAWSON, an Englishman, in 
a book on ‘American Industrial 
Problems,’ declares that ‘‘There is no 
institution, local or national [in the United 
States], which is not imbued with a commer- 
cial spirit. The whole republic, from the 
White House downward, lives in a commercial 
atmosphere.”’ 

Of course most men in the United States, 
as elsewhere, work for their living; but the 
question is of the love of mere gain. Whether 
one shares the oft-repeated opinion that we 
are a sordid people depends much on his 
own character and more on the company he 
keeps. Most persons who keep good intel- 
lectual company will find that a very small 
part of their acquaintances lay undue stress 
on money. 

There is, in fact, one great advance that 
the American man of high intellectual and 
moral aim has made over his brother of the 
Old World; and our Old World critics forget 
this. The democratic spirit has made Ameri- 
cans less willing than Europeans are to be 
personally dependent on inheritances, en- 
dowments, and institutions. Many an Eng- 
lishman, for instance, who wishes to lead an 
intellectual life will wrap the vestments of 
the Church about him to gain his purpose. 
The corresponding American will enter a 
profession or go into trade till he has made 
a competence. Then he will set about what 
he regards as his real career. The spirit of 
personal economic independence is stronger 
—very much stronger—in our democracy 
than it is anywhere else in the world. 

This is an American trait that we ourselves 
often forget. There is something in the 
self-respecting American that impels him to 
earn his own living, to achieve personal 
independence by his own efforts, and not to 
be content with anything else. Many men 
refrain from seeking college professorships, 
for instance, because they prefer not to be 
dependent on salaries voted by boards. 
Lowell gave as his reason for not becoming 


DO YOU KNOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL NEAREST YOU? 
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a preacher his unwillingness to be economically 
dependent on a church. Yet, though our 
life is full of such cases, by much repetition 
the opinion seems to be generally accepted 
that the typical American is a mere cog in a 
commercial wheel. The prevalence of the 
notion is due in great measure, too, to the 
periodical wailing of preachers and teachers 
who themselves live and work by the gener- 
osity of men of affairs. 


DO YOU KNOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
NEAREST YOU? 


W* talk much in public and private ora- 

tions about our public schools, and 
they ‘are what we say they are—the very 
bulwarks of American life. But who ever 
goes into one? Who really knows how well 
they do their work? We fill our heads with 
long tables of comparative statistics about 
illiteracy in South Carolina, but do you 
know whether the work done day by day in 
the public school nearest you is good work? 
Do you even know the teachers? Do you 
know who are members of the school board 
in your district and whether they know a 
good school when they see it? There is a 
great difference between general talk about 
a great system and personal knowledge of one 
schoolroom. 

It is to bridge this distance that Miss Shaw 
is writing the series of articles that are now 
running in this magazine. She writes them 
straight out of hundreds of schoolrooms 
where, as a trained teacher, she has made 
observations. She is telling, therefore, just 
what kind of work is done in the schools of 
different cities and communities. It is grati- 
fying that her articles are attracting the 
appreciative attention of many persons. 

There is a general feeling, which gathers 
strength year by year, that the public-school 
system in general (excellent as it is in many 
communities, wretched as it is in more) has 
reached a place in its development where a 
concerted strong effort is demanded to make 
it far and away the best educational machinery 
that there has ever been in the world. There 
are many signs that such a purpose is shaping 
itself in the minds of many communities. To 
do this we must spend money, time, effort; 
we must build up the profession of the 
teachers—almost everywhere there is need 
of better equipment, of better method, of 
better work. 
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R. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, the 

new Democratic leader in the House 

of Representatives, has shown the good sense 
to regard his important place not as an 
opportunity for obstruction, but as a chance 
for the real leadership of a minority. In 
fact, it gives a chance for a man to win 
for his side of the House the esteem of the 
majority and of the whole country. Mr. 
Williams seems to hold his duty on a higher 
level than the level of nagging partizanship. 


HE new British Ambassador, Sir Morti- 
mer Durand, who succeeds the late 
Sir Michael Herbert, comes with a hearty 
welcome to Washington, for he is a worthy 
representative of his government and a man 
of sterling qualities and of long diplomatic 
experience, having won distinction in India, 
in Persia, and as Ambassador to Spain. The 
selection of him shows the English apprecia- 
tion of the cordial relations between the 
two countries. 


A NOTABLE VICTORY FOR 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Trinity College, at Durham, North 
Carolina, published in The South 
Atlantic Quarterly—a journal of which he is 
the editor—an article about the relations of 
the races in the South in which he made a 
liberal plea for just judgment of the Negro. 
A storm of angry criticism followed. He 
was, in effect, brought to trial, and the 
victory that the college won for free speech 
and academic freedom is worth explaining 
in some detail. 
Doctor Bassett is a native of North Carolina, 
a man trained at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a well-equipped scholar, and a suc- 
cessful teacher. He has probably done more 
than any other one man these ten years to 
put historical study in the South on a sound 
basis. One of his associates recently said 
of him: 


Po tms'c JOHN S. BASSETT, of 


“I doubt if there is another southern man who 
has the same amount of genuine work to show for 
the same period of time. He has been one of our 
most successful teachers, universally popular. He 
has stimulated some of our strongest men to de- 
vote themselves to historical work. He has been 
a fine faculty officer, doing more than any other 
man in the faculty, or all combined, to put our 
library into good working shape. Through the 
Trinity College Historical Society, the North Caro- 
lina Conference Historical Society, the State 
Literary and Historical Association, the Southern 
History Association, and the American Historical 
Association he has made his department a vital factor 
in the life of the people. Men in his own department 


of work have frequently said that he is our ‘foremost 
historical scholar’ in the South. In addition to all 
his work as teacher and as organizer and as editor 
he has found time to do original and scholarly pro- 
duction. His bibliography is a long one, and com- 
pares favorably with those of the best of the 
younger historians of the country. 

“The bes* inspiration that I have to do good work 
myself is hisexample. The light shines from his 
library window into the small hours, cheering us all 
to noble endeavor.” 


Trinity College, though now a private 
corporation and not the property of any 
church, is closely allied with the Methodist 
Church. It has had the benefit of a generous 
endowment by Mr. Washington Duke and his 
sons, Mr. B. N. Duke and Mr. J. B. Duke, 
and its work in its principal departments is 
of high grade. Itis one of the most important 
and thorough colleges in the South. 

Doctor Bassett’s article that gave offense 
was on “Stirring Up the Fires of Race 
Antipathy.”’ It was frank, but not revolu- 
tionary. The particular sentence that gave 
most offense was in praise of the work done 
by Mr. Booker T. Washington. The article 
was written with the most peaceful intent— 
to call attention to the great danger of 
passion and prejudice in dealing with the 
race question. It was a judicial and frank 
discussion of some recent tendencies—North 
and South. From the standpoint of ex- 
pediency—and wisdom, perhaps—Doctor 
Bassett made a mistake in an incidental com- 
parison of Mr. Booker T. Washington with 
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other southern leaders, which touched south- 
ern feeling at its most sensitive point. The 
article was not written, however, in an 
inflammatory spirit, nor would any liberal 
educated southern man find fault with it. 

Two weeks after its publication the editor 
of the Democratic organ published at the 
capital of the State reprinted the entire 
article, and wrote a long editorial in 
which he distorted passages and made 
sensational appeals to the prejudice and 
passions of the people. If he had been as 
eager for the welfare of the people and for 
the suppression of everything calculated to 
make the race question more serious as he 
has claimed to be, he would never have given 
wider circulation to an article which, ac- 
cording to his judgment, was of the most 
inflammatory character. Prompted by a 
desire to make political capital out of the 
article, he began a campaign of bitter opposi- 
tion to Doctor Bassett. He was joined by a 
large proportion of the newspapers of the 
State, and they indulged in vituperation, 
invective, and scurrility not surpassed since 
the days of reconstruction. The columns 
of the Democatic organ were taken up for 
weeks with these appeals to sectionalism, 
partisanship, religious bigotry, and personal 
enmities. As the discussion waxed in passion 
it took a wider range and made an attack 
on the president of the college, the bene- 
factors, and the faculty. The general policy 
of the institution was said to be out of 
harmony with ‘old-fashioned North Carolina 
Methodism”’ and opposed to everything that 
was best in southern life. 

The very men who had insisted that the 
elimination of the Negro from politics would 
permit greater freedom of discussion led the 
cry for Doctor Bassett’s expulsion—the men 
who live on stirring up race-hatred whenever 
it serves their purpose. 

A boycott of the college was proposed. 
Parents were urged to take their sons away. 
Then it was demanded that Doctor Bassett, 
and perhaps others, should be summarily 
dismissed from the faculty. Against both 
these suggestions a few notable protests 
were made. The editor of the Charlotte 
Observer, in an editorial of great dignity and 
poise, while regretting “‘the radical state- 
ments” of Professor Bassett, called attention 
to his noteworthy services in behalf of the 
college and the State, and made a plea with 
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the public not to allow the usefulness of a 
worthy institution to be impaired by the 
blunder of one man. The editors of the 
Biblical Recorder, the Baptist paper, and of 
the Progressive Farmer, an influential rural 
paper, argued with equal earnestness against 
the dismissal of Doctor Bassett as a menace 
to the cause of free thought and free speech. 
But these appeals were not heard in the 
general clamor of the multitude. 

Besides the extremely prejudiced writers 
on the subject, there were some honest men 
—loyal but mistaken friends of the college 
and even of Doctor Bassett—who believed 
that the best interests of the institution 
demanded his unconditional resignation. 
They argued with sincerity that any other 
policy would bring immediate ruin upon the 
college and a division in the Methodist 
Church. There were others who held to the 
theory that a teacher in a southern college 
ought to teach only those things that are in 
harmony with “southern public opinion,” 
and that as soon as a college teacher found 
himself out of agreement with that opinion 
he should immediately retire or the college 
should dispense with his services. To very 
few did the question of academic freedom 
even suggest itself. 

In view of this widespread agitation and 
almost universal demand for his resignation, 
Doctor Bassett offered to resign in case the 
trustees thought it best for the institution. 
As soon as this announcement was made 
and a meeting of the board was called, 
tremendous pressure was brought to bear 
on every one of the trustees—pressure 
through political and ecclesiatical leaders. 
Up to the time the board met no statement 
had been given out from the college. There 
were rumors that President Kilgo, the 
faculty, and students would stand by Doctor 
Bassett, but no public statement had been 
made. When the board met, the general 
impression was that the resignation would 
undoubtedly be accepted. 

But the public had left out of their 
reckoning the most vital factor in the 


situation—the spirit of a young, progressive, 
unhampered, free institution which for ten 
years has been steadily growing in endow- 
ment, in influence, and in the spirit of 
freedom and nationalism. 

President Kilgo, in a strong address to the 
board, gave his view of the situation. He 
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outlined the ten-years’ record of Doctor 
Bassett, commending in the highest terms his 
moral character, his scholarship, his great 
services to the institution as teacher, faculty 
officer, and efficient organizer of his depart- 
ment. He madea plea fora spirit of tolerance 
in the case of one who had done such valuable 
service for the institution. 

Passing from the consideration of an indi- 
vidual, he presented the principle of aca- 
demic freedom as it affected the life and 
destiny of Trinity College and all other 
institutions of learning. ‘‘I am ready to 
assert,’’ he said, ‘‘that coercion of opinion in 
all times has been a miserable failure; that 
truth and reason and life have never been 
advanced by force and physical pain. 
Tolerance is a virtue which has been well 
established in all modern civilization, and is 
the foundation virtue upon which the Amer- 
ican civilization has been built and developed.”’ 

In answer to those friends of the college who 
maintained that the retention of Doctor 
Bassett would seriously impair the usefulness 
of the institution, he said: ‘‘You cannot 
hurt this institution more fatally, you 
cannot deal it a severer blow, you cannot 
bring upon it more fully the suspicions of 
just and honorable men than by enthroning 
coercion and intolerance. Bury liberty here, 
and with it the college is buried. ; 

It were better that Trinity College should 
work with ten students than that it should 
repudiate and violate every noble prin- 
ciple of the Christian religion, the high 
virtues of this commonwealth, and the 
foundation spirit of this nation. 
Personally, I should prefer to see a hurri- 
cane sweep from the face of the earth every 
brick and piece of timber here than to see 
the college committed to policies of the 
Inquisition.”’ 

To the same effect spoke the faculty in a 
formal statement of their position—a state- 
ment signed by every member. They did 
not defend or approve of some of the ex- 
pressions in their colleague’s article, but they 
declared that the spirit of the college must be 
preserved from violation. They stated the 
problem in the light of their own work and 
that of other institutions of learning. ‘We 
should be recreant to the principle and 
false to our brothers in other colleges if we 
did not now urge upon your body the gravity 
of the crisis. If American colleges are to be 


the homes of seekers after truth, their atmos- 
phere must be favorable to the free expression 
of opinion. This college has now the op- 
portunity to show that its campus is un- 
deniably one spot on southern soil where 
men’s minds are free, and to maintain that 
the social order of the South need not be 
shielded from criticism, because it has no 
reason to fear it, because it is not too weak 
to bear it. Money, students, friends 
are not for one moment to be weighed in the 
balance with tolerance, with fairness, and 
with freedom.”’ 

In a final appeal to the board they said: 
“We urge you to say of Trinity College 
what Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
American Democracy, said of the institution 
he founded: ‘This institution will be based 
upon the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
error so long as reason is left free to 
combat it.’”’ 

The students were not less loyal to the 
ideals of their institution. Their confidence 
in their teacher, and their demand that the 
ideals that they had been taught to reverence 
should be strictly maintained, were made 
manifest to the board. No more gratifying 
thing ever happened in the southern States 
than the unanimity of this student body in 
the crisis through which the college was 
passing. In spite of all the attempts to 
bring about a boycott, not one student had 
left the college. 

Letters were read to the board also from 
many alumni of the college—especially those 
of recent years—pleading that the spirit of 
the college might be preserved. And besides 
all these counter-influences was the active 
sympathy of the Duke family—the generous 
benefactors of the institution. 

And yet, against all these contentions, a 
strong element in the board made a de- 
termined fight. It was led by the most 
successful politician of the State, United 
States Senator F. M. Simmons, who demanded 
that the voice of the people should be heard. 
He said that expediency was the only idea 
involved. He appealed strongly to race 
prejudice, saying that he was making a fight 
for ‘“‘white supremacy.” After a seven- 
hours’ session the board voted—eighteen 
to seven—not to accept the resignation 
of Professor Bassett, and it adopted a 
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strong statement of the reasons of its 
action. ‘‘We cannot lend countenance to 
the degrading notion,’’ this declaration ran, 
“that professors in American colleges have 
not an equal liberty of thought and speech 
with all other Americans. Liberty 
may sometimes lead to folly; yet it is better 
that some should be tolerated than that all 
should think and speak under the deadening 
influence of repression. It were 
better that Trinity should suffer—even that 
it should close its doors—than that it 
should enter upon a policy of coercion and 
intolerance.”’ 

When the decision of the board was an- 
nounced, at three o’clock in the morning, 
the students, who had waited eagerly for the 
outcome, rejoiced beyond measure. The 
bell was rung and bonfires were lighted. 
It seemed to them that their college had 
resisted one of the strongest attacks ever 
made by the forces of intolerance, bigotry, 
and mistaken friendship. 

The inside history of this incident is ex- 
ceedingly illuminating. In the first place, 
the cry against Doctor Bassett was led by the 
organ of the Democratic party at the capital, 
and the fight against him in the board was 
led by United States Senator Simmons. In 
other words, the organized howl against 
liberality of opinion and conduct toward 
the Negro came from the political source 
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of Negro disfranchisement. This was the 
main opposition. The other source of oppo- 
sition was from the church element of the 
board. It is not fair to imply that all the 
clergy were opposed to Doctor Bassett. 
The president of the college is himself a 
Methodist clergyman, and he stood firmly, 
and there were others who were unafraid. 

But most of the board who voted for the 
retention of Doctor Bassett were laymen— 
men of affairs. They are men who are 
engaged in manufactures, in banking, in 
transportation—men who are doing things. 

The significance of this analysis is the 
revelation it affords of the forces that are at 
work inthe South. Political and ecclesiastical 
forces as a rule are reactionary; the men who 
do things are the men who are moving 
forward. The colleges and the men of 
affairs are the strong forces for liberality and 
growth. The constructive life and the in- 
tellectual life of the South are working 
together. The political and _ ecclesiastical 
life lags even when it does not drag. 

By this emphatic action Trinity College did 
an enormous service to academic life every- 
where and gave an impetus to southern 
liberality of opinion that cannot be over- 
estimated. It has made friends for itself 
and admirers in every enlightened commu- 
nity in the whole country, and its future 
development will be watched with pride. 


THE MONOPOLY OF “NATURAL 
rPeasvuC rs" 


TO WHAT EXTENT THEY HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY SMALL GROUPS OF MEN— THE MONOPOLY, ALSO, OF 


PUBLIC-SERVICE FRANCHISES— A GREAT LAW OF 


INVESTMENT 


(THe Wortv’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


O what extent have the “ natural prod- 
ucts”’ of the earth been monopo- 
lized in the United States—such as 

coal, petroleum, iron, copper, lead, zinc, salt, 
phosphates, and the like? 

To what extent have the ‘natural monopo- 
lies,” such as street-railway franchises and 
the like, been monopolized ? 


These questions cannot be answered in a 
magazine article, nor will any attempt here 
be made to answer them, but only to show 
how rapidly the monopolization of these 
things is going on. It will be interesting to 
inquire whether the complete monopoly of 
them is inevitable. 

The two greatest trusts in the world are 
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the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Standard Oil Company. Both, although 
they are manufacturers and refiners, belong 
also to the class of natural monopolies. The 
Steel Corporation is estimated to control 
from 65 to 75 per cent. of the iron and steel 
output, and the Standard Oil Company 
has an almost complete mastery of the 
petroleum production of the United States, 
which is at present nearly one-half of the 
world’s output. 

The Steel Corporation, with stocks and 
bonds having a par value of $1,528,000,000, 
owns 78 blast-furnaces with an annual 
capacity of 6,500,000 tons of pig-iron 
—about half the product of the United 
States. It owns 150 steel works and 6 
finishing plants, with an annual capacity of 
about 10,000,000 tons of finished material. 
It owns about 75 per cent. of ore mines in 
the Lake Superior region, 72,000 acres of 
coal lands, 18,500 coke-ovens, and 125 lake 
vessels. 

The Standard Oil Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $97,000,000, controls petroleum 
refineries in all of the principal northern 
cities in the United States, produces about 
70 per cent. of this country’s total output of 
refined oil, and also controls oil-wells in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

There is one significant difference between 
the two trusts. The Standard Oil monopoly 
is founded upon secrecy. Its owners are 
not friendly to the publicity law which cre- 
ated the Bureau of Corporations at Wash- 
ington, and will not assist it in obtaining 
information for the use of the President. 
The Standard Oil stock has never been listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It is 
traded in freely on the ‘‘curb,”’ where it is 
not required to make any statements or 
reports. The company has never made any 
voluntary disclosure of its financial condi- 
tion or trade operations. No Masonic lodge 
has ever guarded its secrets more closely. 
The same policy has been pursued as regards 
the other Rockefeller trust—the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company. 

On the other hand, the United States 
Steel Corporation has been a publicity com- 
pany. Its financial operations have been 
conducted in the open. Its securities have 
been placed on the regular list of the New 
York Stock Exchange after meeting every 
requirement of the Governing Committee 


of that institution. It has, moreover, made 
regular and very full reports of its financial 
condition, and has generally pursued the 
policy of taking the public into its confi- 
dence. 

As between the Standard Oil Company 
and the United States Steel Corporation, one 
as an example of secrecy in business admin- 
istration and the other of publicity, the lat- 
ter, measured by market prices, is a failure 
compared with the other, for while the stock 
of the Standard Oil sells far above par, the 
stocks of the Steel Corporation sell at figures 
which, from the Wall Street standpoint, are 
a public vote of ‘no confidence.” But it 
may be questioned whether this is a com- 
plete test of the market value of publicity. 
The Amalgamated Copper Company is quite 
as secretive as the Standard Oil, and its 
stock has declined proportionately to that 
of the Steel Corporation. 

Control of the coal output of the United 
States is practically in the hands of the rail- 
roads. More than nine-tenths of the known 
anthracite deposits in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields are owned directly by a comparatively 
few railroad interests, and the output is com- 
pletely controlled by the presidents of what 
is generally termed the Morgan-Vanderbilt 
group of railroads. This group includes the 
Reading, the Erie, the Jersey Central, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Delaware & Hudson, the 
New York, Ontario & Western, and the 
Pennsylvania roads. Although having no 
written agreement to act in unison, and with- 
out ostensible organization as a coal-trade 
board, these railroad interests act as a unit 
in controlling the production and marketing 
of anthracite. This concentration of power 
constitutes an actual natural monopoly, and 
yet there is no tangible concentration of 
responsibility. Officially, the president of 
each of the railroads named will deny that 
there is any coal combination. The pro- 
tracted strike of anthracite miners in 1902, 
however, revealed to the public the identity 
of the men who regulate the annual produc- 
tion of anthracite, fix the prices, employ the 
miners, and make agreements as to wages and 
terms of employment. 

It is customary for these railroad presidents 
to get together as often as it is necessary for 
them to take some action in unison. Mr. 
George F. Baer, president of the Reading 
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system, which is the largest carrier of anthra- 
cite, usually acts as chairman of these 
meetings. Each year’s production is governed 
by trade conditions, systematic computation 
being followed in regulating the output. It 
is for the interest of all concerned to keep 
the output restricted, in order that the market 
may not be glutted or that overproduction 
may not force prices to consumers down to a 
point deemed unprofitable by the producers. 
The output of anthracite has increased from 
41,893,320 gross tons in 1892 to 67,471,667 
gross tons in t1go1, and there has been 
no appreciable decrease in price. In con- 
sequence of the miners’ strike, the total 
shipments of anthracite in 1902 fell off to 
41,843,218 gross tons. The proportions in 
which the different railroads controlled this 
decreased tonnage of 1902 is shown in the 
following table: 


Gross Tons 


Reading and Lehigh Valley........... 15,135,582 


Central Railroad of New Jersey........ 5,271,132 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 6,529,649 
Delaware & Hudson Company......... 4,058,526 
Pennsylvania Ratlfoad...........60.%. 5,571,220 
DECC ne RRO ne ra ee ae . 3,259,850 
Ontario W@W Wester ........6.5605. 807,072 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill. .. 1,210,187 
MMSE EA fg Noten care. seu .. . 41,843,218 

The proportion of shipments remains 


about the same from year to year, and are 
regulated by an official allotment of per- 
centages to each road. This allotment is 
made once a year by the coal-road presidents 
in joint session. Experts in coal-mining 
estimate that the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields will last from 70 to 125 years longer, 
much depending on the rate of increase of 
consumption of hard coal. No satisfactory 
basis for an estimate of this rate of increase is 
afforded, because of the growing tendency 
in the industrial plants to substitute bitu- 
minous coal for anthracite and the increasing 
use of natural gas and other forms of fuel in 
place of anthracite. The great strike in the 
anthracite fields last year gave an extraor- 
dinary stimulus to the bituminous coal 
trade, and practical coal men now declare 
that the cheaper soft coal has permanently 
crowded anthracite out of numerous places of 
consumption. The percentage of increase 
in the output of bituminous coal is increasing 
much more rapidly than the percentage of 
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increase in the anthracite output. Of a 
total production of 292,240,758 net tons of 
coal in this country in 1901, 224,769,091 
tons were bituminous. While ownership of 
the bituminous coal fields is widely dis- 
tributed, distribution of the product is mainly 
controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
During the years 1899 and 1900 the Pennsyl- 
vania secured a dominating influence in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Norfolk & Western. Here is a 
combination of the four greatest carriers of 
bituminous coal, and since it was effected 
freight rates and prices have been regulated 
to suit the railroad managers and the mine 
owners. The producing regions have been 
so apportioned that each of the four roads 
has been given definite spheres of operation, 
and the price of bituminous coal has been 
advanced, in some instances, fifty cents per 
ton above the average for 1899. The con- 
sumer’s greatest encouragement for future 
advantage in the way of cheapness lies in the 
apparently unlimited supply of bituminous 
coal in this country. 

The rapid development of electricity and 
the increased use of brass for machinery and 
interior decorations have greatly increased 
the demand for copper and copper prod- 


ucts in recent years, and there has 
been a_ spirited struggle between rival 
interests to get control of the output 


and dominate the market. The Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, which was formed 
in 1899, has $155,000,000 of capital stock, 
and is believed to control about 60 per 
cent. of the total annual production in 
this country. Standard Oil interests, as has 
been said, are back of this corporation. 
Between 1894 and 1899 the price of copper 
was more than doubled, but in the winter of 
1g01—2 the price of this commodity was 
reduced from 17 to 11} cents per pound. 
This reduction was attributed to the strife 
between the Amalgamated company and 
rival producers. This strife is still in progress, 
and is one of the greatest trade wars that was 
ever fought in this country. On its result 
depends the question whether or not the 
entire copper production of the United 
States shall be monopolized by the Standard 
Oil group of capitalists. 

In addition to the “natural products,” 
such as the minerals, many of the crops have 
been partially or almost completely monopo- 
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lized, such as sugar and tobacco. These are 
controlled by those who have the control 
of the manufacture of products from them. 
They are, therefore, in a sense, rather ‘‘indus- 
trial’’ than ‘‘natural’’ monopolies. But they 
fall into the class of ‘“‘natural’’ monopolies 
whenever the whole area of production is 
practically controlled by one organization. 

Now, the enormous practical success which 
has attended the monopolization of petroleum, 
iron ore, anthracite coal, copper, lead, silver, 
and other metals has given an impetus to 
this form of monopoly that has probably 
made its course certain till practically all 
these natural products shall be under monop- 
oly. This tendency is now too strong to 
resist. Most of them are already monopolies. 
The rest will undoubtedly be in time. 

There is another class of natural monopo- 
lies—public-service franchises. Perhaps the 
best illustration that could be given is the 
street-railway, gas, and electric-light com- 
panies of Manhattan Island, which are con- 
trolled by a single group of capitalists, who 
are identical or closely allied with capitalists 
controlling similar franchises in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other cities. This is one of the 
most remarkable monopolies in the United 
States, and its financial and political power 
is far-reaching. It had much to do with 
Tammany’s recent return to power in New 
York City. 

The Consolidated Gas Company controls 
all of the gas and electric lighting on Man- 
hattan Island, having absorbed one after 
another every competing concern. It also 
owns the subway in which, by direction of 
law, all electrical conductors must be buried. 
It is controlled chiefly by William Rocke- 
feller, Thomas F. Ryan, Anthony N. Brady, 
and William C. Whitney. The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, which owns all of the 
gas plants in that borough, is controlled 
chiefly by William Rockefeller and H. H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil group of capital- 
ists. The United Gas Improvement Company 
of Philadelphia, which operates gas plants in 
forty different cities, has been controlled 
chiefly by P. A. B. Widener, the late W. L. 
Elkins, and Thomas Dolan—the latter being 
president. 

The Metropolitan Securities Company owns 
the Metropolitan Street Railway, and through 
it the surface lines of railroad in Manhattan 
Island. The only ‘‘rival’’ of this system is 
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the Interborough Company, which has the 
contract for the construction and operation 
of the underground railroad in Manhattan, 
and which a few months ago leased the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad. The Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company operates nearly 
every line of surface and elevated railroad in 
that borough. 

There are more or less close ties that bind 
all these different public ‘utility corporations 
in New York and Philadelphia, and it is 
not strange that plans are thought to be 
‘“‘under way for a consolidation of the sur- 
face, elevated, and subway lines in New York 
City, the Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, the lines in Queens Borough, 
and ultimately the other trolley roads on 
Long Island so far as they may be important 
aids in the scheme for the efficient handling 
of New York’s enormous passenger business.” 

Such a combination, taken together with 
the gas and electric-light companies owned, 
in part at least, by the same interests, would 
represent a total franchise monopoly of 
practically incalculable value. 

The same tendency is felt all over the 
country toward the consolidation of street- 
railroad lines, in many cases these being 
allied with the electric-light companies and 
gas companies. For instance, one combi- 
nation in Massachusetts controls 36 railway 
and electric-light companies, the former 
operating 860 miles of track through 26 cities. 
Competition has been virtually, or is being 
rapidly, eliminated in the various large 
cities and towns. 

Two directions, then, in which monopoly 
is fast becoming complete and in which it is 
sure to go on are these—the monopoly of 
natural products and of franchises for the 
public service. The great combinations of 
capital that have been acquiring these 
natural monopolies with such rapidity have 
worked out this rule of action: A matural 
monopoly ts worth any price for which tt can 
be acquired, provided the buyers have money 
enough to develop it or to await its natural 
development. 

This sound principle of investment has 
governed the action of the most far-sighted 
group of business men now living, and it has 
laid the foundations of the largest aggrega- 
tions of values in the world and of the 
greatest incomes of the future—in some cases 
for all time to come. 
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MOUNT VERNON 


Which was designed by Washington himself, and is the most original and representative of Colonial homes 





THE BEST HOUSE TO LIVE IN 


THE HOME IDEA EXPRESSED IN A 


DWELLING— THE FINE HOUSES OF 


THE 


EARLY COLONIES— MELANCHOLY RESIDENCES IN THE THIRTIES— THE EFFECT OF 


SUDDEN RICHES LATER—HOW WE ARE NOW 
BY 


BUILDING REAL AMERICAN HOMES 


JOY WHEELER DOW 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


HERE are two arts that the most pro- 
gressive people of the globe should 
wish to cultivate in particular. One 

of the arts is courtesy, the other is archi- 
tecture. It must be through the sheerest 
oversight, therefore, that neither has been 
taught in the public schools. If we have 
national excellence in either direction, it is 
largely to the credit of individual observation. 
If there be mediocrity to condone, we have 
a valid excuse for it. We know no better, 
as the wife of a professor at one of our 
universities recently explained to me why 
she once permitted a variegated marble 
mantel, fashioned at a time when popular 





taste was at its lowest ebb, to be set up 
in ‘‘ye greate louer room”’ of an admirable 
seventeenth-century dwelling-house at Old 
Lyme, in Connecticut, supplanting a beauti- 
fully carved wood chimney-piece in historic 
American Renaissance. 

But it is difficult to conceive of any handi- 
cap entirely adequate to withstand the 
impetuosity of the American people long; 
and what ‘we have achieved—or, rather, what 
we have permitted our architects to achieve 
for us, in good architectural development— 
the domestic phase of it—and what the vari- 
ous compelling forces have been, form the 
object of this review. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE AT GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“«. . . The outcome of centuries of tried and proved development in home architecture ”’ 


The first duty of the architect who plans as much of all the personal association of the 
and erects a dwelling should be to express home idea as may be; and it is the first duty 
with the building material at his command of the public to appreciate it; while just so 
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“THE ORNE-ROPES HOUSE AT SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, BUILT ABOUT 1720” \ 


‘There was a time when a knowledge of architecture was an integral part of a polite education” 














_“WYCK,” AT GERMANTOWN, BUILT ABOUT 1700 


‘“‘ Architectural history, and not a particular style of architecture, invest the old houses with their personality, their atmosphere, and their charm 





















GOOD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A sporadic instance of refusal to deterioriate during the transitional period 


far as either disregards it in the interests of perhaps—or because of other arguments 


expediency or commercialism—to make the equally irrelevant to art, just so far do both 
dwelling-house pay, to make it fashionable, fail in the undertaking. 
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A FINE OLD HOUSE IN NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Early eighteenth-century architecture 
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LIVE IN 


THE WISTER HOUSE AT GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, MIDDLE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


‘“The Colonial builders played the game strictly according to Hoyle” 


Distinctively American architecture dates 
from the respective years of the first success- 
ful settlements by Europeans in America, 
and principally from the colonization of the 


SRS 


thirteen original States. For a man to 


think he knows more and better than his 
grandfather, which is so customary with 
the later generations of Americans, was of 
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THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE AT WISCASSET, MAINE 
“The first duty of the architect is to express as much of the personal association of the home idea as may be” 





THE 





MONROE-FRENCH HOUSE, BRISTOL, RHODE 
ISLAND, 1800 


These apprentices essayed no ‘ 


stunts ”’ 


rare occurrence in Colonial days. Hence 
the old house at Guilford, Connecticut, shown 
here, was distinctly not the fanciful dream 
of its designer, but the outcome of centu- 
ries of tried and proved development in 
home architecture. That is the _ thing 
which signifies—not the lines or detail of 
the house. Wyck, at Germantown, has 
very beautiful lines; but even a modern 
shoe factory may be made to incorporate 
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THE CAPTAIN WHITE HOUSE, SALEM, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1810 


A most beautiful example of early nineteenth-century workmanship 


these with academic detail of a high order 
without affecting us very deeply. So it must 
be architectural history, and not a particular 
style of architecture, that invests the old 
houses with their personality, their atmos- 
phere, their charm. 

American architecture is an architecture 
of wood. It has been criticized because of 
this, but unjustly, and curiously enough by 
the Americans themselves—point-device indi- 








COLONIAL HOUSE, EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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THE WHITTINGHAM HOUSE, MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


‘To make the jig-saw and the arts of the world embrace and be friends was the anxiety of every architect ” 


viduals who have tried to make out that 
while it was permissible to carve wood for 
the interior after classic models it was 
excessively bad taste to use it, so fashioned, 
upon the exterior of buildings. Yet Switzer- 


land has an excellent national architecture 





TRANSITIONAL ARCHICTECTURE, RUSKIN INFLUENCE, DATE ABOUT 1850 
“, « « There were people who fell easy victims to the pointed-leaf theory ” 


in wood, only the inhabitants of Switzerland 
chose the Gothic mode of expression, in 
theory equally offensive to the hypercritical; 
but their selection was made so long ago that 
its hall-mark is indisputable, viz., historic 
precedent. While our wooden architecture 
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is not so old as the wooden Gothic of Switzer- 
land, it has outlived the vicissitudes of two 
centuries—sufficient test. 

The eighteenth-century clalets are the 
Colonial houses of Switzerland, and a corre- 
sponding attention is being bestowed upon 
them by the Swiss architects. They have 
legends and inscriptions beautifully cut into 
the exposed timbers of their facades; and 
were we confining ourselves to the romantic 
side of architecture, I think the Swiss chalets 
have no rivals in any country. I refer, of 


- THEY WERE COMMODIOUS HOUSES, THESE 
SCARAMOUCHES,” REIGN OF TERROR, ABOUT 1867 


course, to the old chalets, for as it is here 
in America, irresponsible designing, with 
perhaps a leaven of commercialism, tends to 
make the modern chalets extremely disap- 
pointing. 

All Colonial architecture has been recently 
classified as ‘‘Georgian.’’ That is a mistake. 
Some of the old houses herein appearing 
antedate the Georges considerably, belonging 
to the reigns of Charles II., William and Mary, 
and Queen Anne. Certainly these are not 
Georgian houses. I subdivide these very early 
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examples by calling them Witch-Colonial. 
The blue Puritan smoke seems still to be 
curling from their chimneys. The influence 
that produced most of them was English 
influence, because the colonists mostly emi- 
grated from England, but the Dutch influence 
also had a following. The home atmosphere 
of the early Dutch houses in America was 
scarcely less delightful than that of the 
English ones, especially that of those be- 
witchingly hooded edifices still standing in 
various parts of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

I am not prepared to say that the Colonial 
builders appreciated the esthetic qualities of 
the houses they erected as do we. There was 
the element of hardship that interfered 
sadly with sentimental reflection; there was 
the absolute lack of the graciousness which 
we may embody beneath the venerable hewn 
roof-tree today, to make us conscious there 
has taken place a truly marvelous restoration. 
We may see the huge chimney-stack sil- 
houetted against a fiery winter sunset as of 
yore, a wide field of snow in the foreground, 
small-paned casements brilliant with the light 
from within; but we know that a very power- 
ful hot-water heating apparatus is vanquish- 
ing the effect of the zero temperature without, 
and blazing logs of wood in the great chimney- 
place are only the picturesque accessory, as 
are the candelabras wired for electricity and 
subdued by tiny pink or yellow shades. 
We know that the uneven floors constructed 
of wide deals are now level with a covering 
of waxed parquetry, about which are judi- 
ciously distributed Persian rugs for the feet; 
and in place of the meagre ‘‘parsnip stew’’ 
upon the dining-table is a service of silver 
and cut crystal and a dainty supper spread. 
The warming-pans displayed in the chambers 
overhead are only for ornament now, for no 
longer are these chambers the cold-storage 
warehouses they used to be, while the round 
or oval braided mats beside the bedsteads are 
scarcely necessary except for atmosphere. 
Yes, the Colonial builders missed much, but 
from lack of means and opportunity to 
experiment they played. the architectural 
game strictly according to Hoyle; and with 
all our modern advantages, may we improve 
upon the method? I think not. In archi- 
tecture, at least, it may be accepted as an 
axiom that a man cannot know more nor 
better than did his grandsire. 











ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT UP TO 
AND THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
Toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century there occurred an era of Colonial 
prosperity, of affluence, of royal patents, and 
manor-houses—the Grand Epoch. George II. 
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TYPICAL ARCHITECTURE OF TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
Modern and commonplace; hopelessly sordid and melancholy 





ULTRA-FASHIONABLE QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE, DATE ABOUT 1883 
Architecture reduced to absurdity 


was then on the throne of England, and the 
influence of Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo 
Jones was at its height. The extravagance of 
the colonists was commented upon; still, not 
one would have dared to depart from archi- 
tectural precedent. It is only in our own 
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“ SILVER-GATE,” SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY, 1901 


“The Eastlake has gone, the Victorian-Gothic has departed, Romanesque is no more, and Queen Anne; but we are still erecting 
Colonial houses ”’ 
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COTTAGE AT EAST ORANGE, 1902 
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time that representative people do not mind 
having their houses masquerade in clown’s 
apparel. The same sense of decency and 
propriety which regulates clothes regulated 
architecture as well in Colonial days. Origi- 
nality (see ‘‘Newly Invented Architecture,” 
page 4305) and eccentricity (see ‘‘ Ultra- 
fashionable Queen Anne Architecture,’ page 
4299) were to be scrupulously avoided as the 
worst possible form. Itis extremely problem- 
atical whether or no our forefathers were 
as keenly alive to the ethics of the home 
atmosphere as we like to pretend they were, 
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Mount Vernon, made for his architects, 
bespeaks a perfect familiarity with his task. 

With the Transitional period architecture 
was promptly dropped from the popular 
curriculum, till now it has come to be that 
a representative American, covered with the 
dust and grime of travel, steps down from his 
ungainly and lumbering motor-car, enthusi- 
astic to explain to you every greasy link of its 
mechanism, while, should you ask him, he 
will tell you without a blush that he knows 
nothing concerning architecture except, per- 
haps, the architecture of this road-machine. 





THE EFFLORESCENCE OF COMMERCIALISM 
“‘Do what he will, no man may cut himself off from the rest of the world and be happy” 


but they must have held them a sacred 
obligation not to caricature home architecture, 
as the modern American sometimes does 
(see “‘Efflorescence of Commercialism,”’ page 
4301). 

The man of achievement under the old 
régime considered a knowledge of architecture 
to be part of his regular education. There 
was no country gentleman, proprietor of a 
demesne, but could draw a very accurate 
plan and sketch above it a suitable elevation. 
Washington was a connoisseur of American 
architecture, and his original sketch of 


Indeed, I know of instances where brilliant 
American scholars and literary people live 
in houses the architecture of which baffles de- 
scription, wholly indifferent to, if not ignorant 
of, the profanity they are thereby expressing 
architecturally to their countrymen. I have 
it from the architect of one of the finest 
estates in our country that he has to be 
continually taking away the ragged-edged 
stones the owner has the gardener place 
about the formal flower-beds. 

The architectural development up to 1825 
is illustrated by the following subjects: 
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A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE AT SHORT HILLS, NEW 
JERSEY, BUILT IN 1882 


Successful because it has the earmarks of home 


Orne-Ropes house at Salem, A.D. 1720. 
Wister house at Germantown, date about 
1750. Mount Vernon, in Virginia, the most 
representative of Colonial exemplars. House 
of Captain Churchill, sometime master of the 
United States privateer Yankee, at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, date 1807; and the White house 
on Essex Street, Salem—the latter the scene 
of a celebrated tragedy in 1830, and a most 
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KINGDOR, BUILT IN igor 


A Swiss chalet, abhorrent to the fastidious, but sufficiently sanctioned 
by centuries of home use 


beautiful example of early nineteenth-century 
workmanship. 

On March 4, 1829, a veritable architectural 
revolution was inaugurated in America simul- 
taneously with a new president who possessed 
“great presence of mind but no delicacy”’ 
General Andrew Jackson. Jackson was “‘anti- 
patroon,” ‘‘antimanor-lord,’’ as some of our 
distracted economists are “antitrust.” 


own 





CANTERBURY KEYS, BUILT IN 1894 
A successful revival of the Elizabethan style 
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PRINCESSGATE, 1896 


The election of Andrew Jackson was the red- 
flag signal of license and anarchy in art 
matters, a turning-point in our history. The 
ancient régime gave place to a modern and 
commonplace one hopelessly sordid and 
melancholy. On page 4299 will be found illus- 
trated the typical home architecture of the 
Transitional period. Note the national 
deterioration herein shown. But in the 
darkest hour of the Transitional period there 
were sporadic instances of refusal to deteri- 
orate. Here and there we may yet discover 
a really good Transitional exemplar, such as 
we have in the house at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, shown on page 4294. The 
best things are in the cities, however, for the 
country gentleman of the Transitional period 





EASTOVER, GARDEN FRONT, WYOMING, NEW JERSEY 


A good type of the modern house built to be a home 


was an anomalous factor in the great counting- 
house age and perihelion of the spittoon. 


EPHEMERAL AND PERVERTED INFLUENCE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


John Ruskin was the bright particular art- 
prophet of this dreary epoch. Ruskin thought, 
or pretended to think, it would be a good 
thing to adapt ecclesiastic Gothic to the 
needs of dwelling-houses, and there were 
people upon this side of the Atlantic who 
fell easy victims to the pointed-leaf theory 
and other fallacious arguments. 

The two illustrations of Ruskin Gothic as 
it was practised in America the reader will 
have no difficulty in recognizing. Ecclesiastic 
Gothic is not suitable to dwelling-houses. 





THE AVERAGE AMERICAN TASTE 
No chimneys in sight, though they are the symbols of the home 
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The ceilings are made too high; the lancet 
windows, through which the sunlight strug- 
gles with difficulty, are too narrow. The house 
on High Street, in Middletown, Connecticut, 
might answer very well for a rectory or 
parish house, but it is not the kind of Gothic 
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to build fanciful houses—the more fanciful 
the better; to exploit an Italian villa for 
$5,000—something hardly to be attained with 
scenery upon the stage. (See page 4298.) 
But one has to admit they were commodious 
houses, these scaramouches, and that they 














THE NEWLY INVENTED ARCHITECTURE 
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architecture that fulfils the home require- 
ments. For this we must turn either to the 
early domestic Gothic of England or to the 
chalets of Switzerland. 


UPON THE 
CIVIL WAR 


EFFECT OF 
DWELLING 


SUDDEN 
FOLLOWING 


RICHES 
THE 


The situation of art in this country was 
next modified by the Civil War, when a 
regime of quickly acquired riches suddenly 
supervened. This was the Quixotic era of 
commercialism in its relation to architecture. 
The main idea, as nearly as one may judge at 
this somewhat remote day, was to make the 
greatest amount of show with the least money; 
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possessed other redeeming points of utility, 
if not of art, which are apt to be entirely lost 
sight of in the popular clamor for their 
extinction. Their short and brilliant career 
was brought to a close by the Centennial 
{xposition at Philadelphia in 1876, when the 
assembled arts of the world absorbed the 
nation’s attention. Let us mark with a 
suitable milestone this event important to 
American architecture. The revival of art 
started by the exposition has seensonly its 
beginning. 

There was a serviceable tool in use in 
America that we were loth to part with. It 
was the jig-saw, which had performed such 
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amazing stunts during the ‘‘ Reign of Terror’; country in that stupid réle—attempted to 
and to make that tool and the arts of the erect Romanesque dwelling-houses, the 
world embrace and be friends was. the failure was as great as the churches and 
anxiety of every architect who designed libraries had been successful. 

domestic architecture. An adjustment of The much-ridiculed Queen Anne houses 
this difficulty was.a new style, called the were far better suited to domestic purposes, 
Eastlake,” partially evolved from Swiss- principally because their prototypes—little 
Gothic. The roofs and eaves of the chalets as they may be recognized in the offspring— 
belonging to the mountainous cantons of were once, and in many cases continue to 
Switzerland—that is to say, the low-roof be, Anglo-Saxon dwellings. And I have an 
chalets—supplied inviting three-cornered instance to show that their adaptation during 
spaces for the American jig-saw to work its our great Queen Anne revival—1878 to 1888 
wonders, while the gables of the Eastlake —was sometimes successfully achieved. The 
house could be battened and fringed by the reader is referred to the illustration of a Queen 
jig-saw. At a distance, much of this picky Anne house at Short Hills, New Jersey, 
detail was happily lost, so that the Eastlake designed by the late Frederick B. White. 
cottage, with its straight lines of construction, Thus we continued to experiment with all 
was a somewhat grateful relief to the circular fashionable architecture. The architects of 
work of the house with the crested French it ever seemed to repeat for explanation of it 
' roof and its cupola. the amiable reply of the Duchesse de Bour- 
The Eastlake architecture, however, was gogne, as reported by Saint-Simon: ‘‘I know 
soon superseded by a kind of Victorian- there to be neither sense nor reason in what 
Gothic, a style in which the late Richard I say or do, but he [alluding to the King, 
Morris Hunt was the leading exponent, and Louis XIV.] must have a stir!’”’ Of the 
in which the jig-saw was materially restricted newly invented style I owe it to say that it 
and subdued; and then there came a decided has plenty of originality, which, unfortunately, 
innovation with Queen Anne and Romanesque in architecture is not a virtue. It has also 
for pattern, all of which architectural develop- harmonious lines and good proportions, 
ment—except perhaps the Romanesque style but these of themselves signify nothing 
—was directly traceable to the Centennial without the historic associations. 

Exposition. 








THE COLONIAL REVIVAL 
BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESENT ART MOVE- 
MENT—FASHIONABLE ARCHITECTURE 


The Colonial revival dates from the eighties 
of the last century, and, considering the early 

Down in the south of France and in a few fate of its contemporaries, proves itself a 
other remote parts of Europe are some remarkable style of architecture to have 
medieval cathedrals and monasteries not continued with us. The Eastlake has gone, 
greatly patronized, as yet, by the Cook the Victorian-Gothic has departed, Roman- 
excursions. And thirty years ago an observ- esque is no more, nor Queen Anne; but we 
ing American student, Richardson by name, are still erecting Colonial houses more and 
discovered in these Romanesque remains the more orthodox with each year. What is the 
germ of a grand idea. Accordingly, he filled latent secret of the longevity? Some people 
his portfolio and memory with all the will tell youit is simplicity of design and white 
Romanesque material they would contain, paint—always a safe scheme; there are 
and awaited the opportunity to spring it others who aver it is good proportion and 
upon his countrymen. There were the usual breadth of frontage—geometricians who ex- 
years of discouragement and disappointment, plain that a square house is always the 
but finally the opportunity arrived, which he most economical—while somebody else says 
turned, by the way, into a splendid success— naively: ‘‘Why, it’s columns and Palladian 
Trinity Church, Boston. But these Roman- windows!’ What they have all said is true, 
esque cathedrals and monasteries pretended but it is not the reason. 
to nothing of the Anglo-Saxon home feeling, Do what he will, no man may cut himself off 
nor had they a single suggestion to contribute from the rest of the world and be happy. 
to it, so that when Richardson and his Linking him with the past and the future 
imitators—and he once had nearly the whole there is a system of strings,-impalpable to him 
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at first, which has more to do with his 
happiness than he imagines. By degrees, 
however, this system of strings becomes 
absorbingly interesting till he grows, at length, 
to be intolerant of whatever tends to disrupt 
it or to leave him out of historical succession 
whereby he may play a useful and honorable 
part in the history of his family, at least, and 
in family traditions and genealogy where he 
is catalogued for all time. The memoirs 
of people who have already played such 
parts and with whom’ he may compare im- 
pressions belong to his choicest reading, and 
the house that best expresses «vaditions and 
history is his choice in architecture. 

Now, how can a newly invented house, a 
Moresque house, a Japanese house, or a typical 
modern house answer the purposes of a man 
with much cultivation of this sort, who would 
like to make believe that his father and 
grandfather before him actually lived in the 
house he proposes not to build, but to 
restore? Ah! there we have the hidden 
secret of the Colonial houses. It is the 
history of the American people—the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon home as it has existed in 
America—which we read in the architectural 
crystallization. I submit a single illustration 
—Silvergate. 


THE ART OF ADAPTATION—THE BEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


If it be ancestors, and not fashion nor 
fancy, that govern the architectural develop- 
ment of dwelling-houses, surely we shall not 
have to retrace our steps very far before we 
find most of our ancestors permanently 
residing either in some one of the British Isles 
or else in Holland or France, but not many 
in Egypt nor the Levant nor about the 
Alhambra, for which reason the architecture 
of the first-named countries comprises about 
all the valuable suggestion there is to offer 
the younger Renaissance of America. And 
to make these several schools of design 
perform silent evolution, bringing them up to 
date without disturbing the illusion of their 
atmosphere, is the highest art of the architect. 
-The best achievement of our time is indicative 
of this. There are submitted two examples 
of the most sumptuous domestic architecture 
of this country, both admirable, one adapted 
from the French—Biltmore, in the North 
Carolina mountains, designed by Richard 
Morris Hunt—and the other, from English 


Renaissance (Jacobean period), by T. Henry 
Randall. See the H. W. Poor house at 
Tuxedo, New York. 

There were not many Swiss families in 
America in prerevolutionary times, but the 
close relationship Switzerland bears to France, 
together with an unusual fondness for home, 
outside of England, and its romantic side, have 
caused the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
chalets also to be extremely inviting subjects 
for adaptation. ‘‘Kingdor,’”’ shown on page 
4302, is an adaptation of a historic Swiss 
chalet. In one particular it is the only one 
of its kind in this country, so far as the writer 
is aware. It is a high-roof chalet with two 
different pitches and canted gables—that is, 
developed from the chalets of the plain in the 
lower cantons of Switzerland where rain rather 
than snow is to be provided for and con- 
ducted safely to the ground. I know of no 
more forcible medium of expressing the 
home idea than the Swiss chalet, to say 
nothing of its picturesque merit and possi- 
bility to people of moderate means. 

I have also to commend Elizabethan 
houses for equal historic and picturesque 
value besides their economy, the projecting 
stories usual in this adaptation always 
gaining space for the bedrooms, where it is 
generally very badly needed by the American 
house-builder in what would be an otherwise 
satisfactory plan. See Canterbury Keys, 


page 4302. 


PRODIGIOUS SUCCESS ATTAINED BY THE 
AMERICAN HOUSE-BUILDERS IN SANITARY AND 
HEATING ARRANGEMENTS—THE OUTLOOK. 


But when it comes to sanitary and heating 
appliances, the American house-builder has 
no rivals in Christendom, the only trouble 
being to make these wonderful scientific 
apparatus of ours harmonize and not 
conflict with historic atmosphere, which their 
manufacturers do not, as a rule, understand 
at all. What they often call their “art 
fixtures’’ are generally the worst in their 
catalogues, and to mollify this trying ugliness 
is the ambition of every architect. 

Of course, the steward’s and engineer’s 
departments of a household have mainly to 
deal with commercial problems, and could we 
only keep these commercial problems and 
commercial arguments in their places, so that 
they would not try to dictate and supervise 
the architecture of the house itself, well. 
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But, unfortunately, the old marks of our 
trade, learned during the Transitional period, 
we cannot seem entirely to erase from our 
hands. That is the trouble. The idea still 
largely obtains that the house a man erects, 
instead of being a work of art, is purely a 
commercial problem, the exigencies of which 
being first attended to, then whatever 
meretricious finery may be made to serve as 
an obedient handmaiden to the rate-per-cent. 
theory is gladly arranged for. I regret that 
the average taste of educated Americans 
in domestic architecture continues to be 
about as indicated by the row of typical 
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suburban houses shown on page 4304, 
and that the voice of art should continue the 
still small voice hardly discernible through 
the din of commerce. 

Perhaps I am a bit oversanguine and 
imaginative, but I fancy I am conscious 
of the distant detonations of an under- 
current at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, ultimately to come to the surface 
and overcome the noise of commercialism 
sufficiently to adjust the awkward dis- 
crepancies from which art now suffers, and to 
place it where it indeed belongs—upon the 
altar of our faith. 


LABOR MET BY ITS OWN METHODS 


THE WORK OF THE CHICAGO EMPLOYERS’ 


ASSOCIATION — 


HOW IT ENDED THE RECENT STREET-CAR STRIKE—PREVIOUS 
LABOR TROUBLES IT HAS SETTLED—A COMPACT ORGANIZATION 
THAT BINDS EMPLOYERS TOGETHER FOR THEIR PROTECTION 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


’ | YWWO strikers were picketing the en- 
trance of an alley during the strike at 
the factory of the Kellogg Switch- 

board and Supply Company in Chicago last 

May. A non-union man came out of the 

factory and started across the street. One 

of the strikers picked up a brick. As he 
looked at it, an expression of disgust came 
over his face and he threw it down. 

“Why didn’t you throw it at that scab?” 
asked the other striker. 

‘Because it is a non-union brick.” 

There are more non-union bricks and 
fewer pickets in Chicago today than there were 
last May; for, helped by the Employers’ 
Association, this Kellogg Company made a 
fight against the tyranny of labor organiza- 
tions that revolutionized strike conditions in 
the most strongly unionized city in the 
country. The Kellogg factory was an open 
shop, employing union and non-union men 
alike. Ninety per cent. of them were union 
men. There was no quarrel about wages 
or hours, but only about the open shop. 
The seven unions represented by the men 
demanded the closed shop—the complete 
unionization of the factory. 





The company refused to make it a closed 
shop, and a strike, marked by violence and 
disorder, followed. The non-union men who 
took the strikers’ places were assaulted and 
the factory was besieged. The company 
secured an injunction restraining the strikers 
from interfering with its business and de- 
claring picketing unlawful. The police per- 
formed their duty  perfunctorily. The 
Chicago teamsters’ union to a man refused 
to deliver goods to the factory. When the 
company bought its own teams the union 
teamsters blocked their way and the strikers 
dragged the non-union drivers from their 
seats. The police were seldom in sight when 
these things happened. The firm’s business 
dropped from $200,000 a month to $60,000. 
It was impossible to get goods in or out. 
Then the firm appealed to the Employers’ 
Association. 


A NEW WEAPON AGAINST LABOR 


What is the Employers’ Association? For 
months Chicago employers had secretly been 
perfecting the organization. The beginning 
of it is interesting. In an office on the ground 
floor of Marshall Field & Company’s store, 
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where he can see 1,000 clerks and stenog- 
raphers, sits Mr. John G. Shedd. He does 
not talk much, but he sees a great deal. 
During the summer of 1902 he saw that in 
Chicago union labor troubles had driven in 
a single month $2,000,000 in ‘capital from 
the city, and would drive more; that the 
sympathetic strike of the teamsters during 
the freight-handlers’ strike of June of the 
same year had tied up the State Street stores, 
entailing a loss of $1,000,000 a day for a 
week. At Dayton, Ohio, there was an 
employers’ association. It was composed 
of manufacturers, and it had been organized 
to fight strikes and to protect capital from the 
bad methods of labor. It gave Mr. Shedd an 
idea. He asked a number of Chicago em- 
ployers to meet him at his office. There 
came a dozen men or less who employed more 
than 15,000 men. 

“Labor is organized,” said Mr. Shedd. 
“We, too, must organize.’”’ In Mr. Shedd’s 
office they fashioned a new weapon against 
labor. This is the Employers’ Association. 

A constitution was drawn up which declared 
for four basic principles: first, the open shop; 
second, no sympathetic strike; third, no 
limitation of outnut; fourth, the enforcement 
of the law. The association was not in- 
corporated, because incorporation meant pub- 
licity, and these business men wanted no 
publicity until they were ready to strike. 
They needed a secretary, and they secured 
Mr. Frederick W. Job, a lawyer, who had 
been a member of the Illinois State Board of 
Arbitration. Every employer in Chicago 
was notified that the association would stand 
behind him in labor trouble whether he was 
a member of it or not. 

Mr. Job set to work to organize the various 
kinds of employers into subassociations. 
The owners of office buildings, for instance, 
were having trouble with elevator men. 
Mr. Job got them together and organized 
the Building Owners’ Association. After 
the manner of a union organizer, he did 
not wait until trouble was started, but 
anticipated trouble by organization. 

The association, when the Kellogg Company 
appealed to it, went to work. A committee 
from the association, headed by Mr. Shedd, 
appealed to Mayor Harrison for police pro- 
tection at the factory. ‘‘The business interests 
of the city of Chicago demand it,” the com- 
mittee said. Mr. Harrison had been elected 
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mayor four times; the labor vote was instru- 
mental in electing him, and by ordering 
out a big police detail he knew he would 
antagonize labor. Nevertheless, on that 
very day the police force at the Kellogg 
factory was doubled. 

The Kellogg Company had ordered goods 
from Marshall Field & Company, from J. V. 
Farwell & Company, and from the Carson, 
Pirie & Scott Company, but the drivers 
could not deliver goods because the strikers 
and the union teamsters blocked the way. 

“We will deliver the goods,” said the 
Employers’ Association. Flanked by police, 
the wagons of these firms made their way to 
the Kellogg factory and unloaded. The first 
wedge had been driven into the strike. 

Guarded by more police, the Kellogg 
wagons went to a freight depot, but the 
freight handlers there refused to handle the 
goods. They were discharged. The asso- 
ciation aided in the prosecution of every 
violation of the injunction. Fifteen strikers 
were indicted; fifty were fined. Damage 
suits, alleging conspiracy to ruin business, 
and aggregating $75,000, were filed by the 
company against the strikers who owned 
real estate. 

In the meantime the factory was filled with 
non-union workers, and they were protected 
as they came and went from work. The 
strikers found their jobs gone and the homes 
they owned in danger of attachment. They 
were defendants in litigation, and that meant 
the employment of lawyers, and the lawyers 
had no unions and must be paid. The 
strikers had met the enforcement of the law 
not only in the shape of the policeman’s 
club, but also in the form of the injunction 
and the damage suit. 


HOW THE LOCKOUT WAS USED 


The 5,000 laundry workers in Chicago 
had a strong union organization. They 
threatened to make a demand for the closed 
shop. The Employers’ Association heard of 
this threat and Mr. Job set to work to check 
it. The association has a way of hearing 
about moves in the unions and anticipating 
them by organization, and this is a new 
terror to the unions. He organized the 
Laundry Owners’ Association under the 
auspices of the Employers’ Association. 
When the workers made their demands they 
were met by a solid front of employers. 





























The workers ordered strikes at nine laundries, 
and on the same day every laundry owner 
in the organization locked his shop—locked 
out his workers. Labor was surprised. In 
former strikes the employers, whether laundry 
owners or other people, had profited by 
strikes at rival shops, and union labor had a 
chance to work and earn money for strike 
funds. But it was different now. Every 
work-door was closed. 

For eight weeks the lockout continued. 
When the funds of the Laundry Owners’ 
Association ran low the Employers’ Associa- 
tion sent it a large check. Many of the 
smaller laundries felt the strain of interrupted 
business. Some had notes falling due. The 
Employers’ Association saw that the notes 
were carried by the banks. 
the eight weeks of the lockout the workers 
sued for peace. They got a slight increase 
in wages, but they went back to the open 
shop; and the open shop was, of course, all 
that the association wanted. 


THE COOPERATION OF COMPETITORS 


Before the Employers’ Association was 
organized the attitude of many employers 
toward their competitors who were fighting 
strikers was like the attitude of the western 
mountaineer to his wife when he came home 
one day and found her fighting a bear: ‘‘Go 
it hard,” he said, ‘‘and I hope both of you 
will get licked.”’ 

In the organization of employers, trade 
competition has vanished in times of trouble. 
Take the case of the Ladies’ Garment Manu- 
facturers. Turck Brothers discharged three 
union pressers for inefficiency. The union 
demanded their reinstatement and the firm 
refused. A strike was called in the busiest 
season and the ‘firm lost much money by 
delayed orders. Other such strikes drove 
four garment manufacturers, with a total 
capitalization of $1,000,000, out of Chicago 
within a month. Then came the organization 
of twenty-three ladies’ garment manufacturers. 
One of the members was Kedansky & Sloan. 
During the busiest season their pressers 
demanded higher wages. The firm refused; 
the men went out. Other union employees 
struck in sympathy. The firm had scores of 
orders to fill, and it was impossible to get 
skilled non-union help at once. The other 
twenty-two members of the association took 
the unfinished goods of the Kedansky & Sloan 
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shop and finished and shipped them. The 
bills went out in the name of Kedansky & 
Sloan, and the firm got the profits and lost 
none of its customers. 

Or take the case of the candy manufac- 
turers. There was a strong union organiza- 
tion among the workers. They threatened 
to strike for the closed shop. Mr. Job heard 
of this threat and organized the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners’ Association, comprising 
sixteen firms employing 1,600 workers. 
The unions made their demand; the manu- 
facturers locked their shops. It was the 
case of the laundrymen all over again. The 
strikers faced a solid front. During this 
strike the Employers’ Association announced 
that it would spend $1,000,000 to win the 
strike for the Confectioners’ Association. 
The strikers, who had been receiving twenty- 
five per cent. more wages than any other 
candy-workers in the country, gave up the 
fight and went back to the open shop. 

The same thing that happened to the laun- 
drymen, the confectioners, and the garment 
makers happened also to the tanners, the 
trunk manufacturers, and the picture frame- 
makers. Wherever the unions made their 
demands they found the employers organ- 
ized, and they faced lockouts and defeat. 
With scores of victories over isolated firms, 
labor suddenly ran up against a compact 
organization everywhere. The effect was 
to make other unions more cautious about 
ordering strikes. 


SIGNIFICANT AGREEMENTS 


The unions in Chicago are not talking so 
much about agreements as they once talked. 
Take the agreement of the Employers’ 
Association of hotel-keepers with the cooks, 
waiters, bartenders, and other allied unions. 
It grew out of the strike of waiters last June, 
when the cooks, bartenders, and chamber- 
maids struck in sympathy. The unions were 
prepared to fight the hotels as individual 
firms. But they found the hotel-keepers 
and the restaurant owners had organized and 
were members of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion. They were out a week, and were glad 
to make an agreement and to come back to 
the open shop. A single paragraph of that 
agreement tells the whole story. It reads: 

“It is agreed that no discrimination in employment 


shall be made against members of Cooks’ Union, 
Local 249. 
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Two years before, every agreement that 
the Chicago unions, whether cooks, bartenders 
or brass-workers, were forcing on the employers 
contained the stipulation that ‘‘ only members 
of — union shall be employed.” The 
unions are now asking not to be discriminated 
against. Formerly it was they who did all 
the discriminating. 





HOW THE STREET-CAR STRIKE WAS STOPPED 


And then came the recent street-railway 
strike. My investigation of the work of the 
Employers’ Association was going on while 
this strike was in progress. Many persons 
wondered how the association could help 
the Chicago Street Railway Company; there 
were no lockouts to be ordered; no unfinished 
goods to finish. The street-railway company 
was a member of the association. 

‘““How are you helping the company?” I 
asked Mr. Job. 

“By making the company’s fight our own 
fight,”” he said. 

On the first day of the strike the association 
announced that it was sustaining the street- 
car company in its demand for the open shop. 
The strikers had assured Mayor Harrison 
that it would be a peaceful strike, but when 
the company began to run cars there was 
disorder. The next day 1,500 police—nearly 
half the force—were on duty in the strike 
territory. It was the arm of the Employers’ 
Association. The union teamsters began to 
block the cars. The firms who belonged 
to the Employers’ Association warned their 
own thousands of teamsters to keep off the 
principal street where trouble with the 
strikers was feared; and they kept off. 
This clearing of this usually crowded street 
was a great help toward keeping order. 

The strikers met every day at their head- 
quarters to discuss the situation. ‘‘We are 
fighting not only the car company,” said a 
striker to me; ‘“‘we are fighting the whole 
town.” This is exactly what the Employers’ 
Association brought about. In the news- 
papers and in circulars to business men the 
association declared that the fight of the 
street-car company for the open shop was the 
fight of the business interests of the city. 
When sixty teamsters, hauling coal to the 
street-car company’s power-house, struck in 
sympathy, the Employers’ Association said: 
“We will deliver it.’”” They employed drivers, 


and the police guarded them to the power- 
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house. Every day during the strike the 
Executive Committee of the association met . 
and discussed it. Every day they sent this 
message to Superintendent McCulloch, of the 
street-car company: ‘‘We-are behind you.” 

Three hundred thousand people in Chicago 
were put to inconvenience by this strike. 
Yet public sympathy was with the street-car 
company. In former street-car strikes the 
public had not been with the company. | 
asked a man on the street if he thought the 
company should win. 

““Of course,’’ he replied. 

“Why?” 

“Because it is the business men’s fight 
against the union, and we want the business 
men to win.” 

A significant thing happened at the meeting 
of the Teamsters’ Joint Council on the night 
before the strike ended. At that time there 
was no indication of an early settlement of 
the trouble. This council comprises all the 
30,000 teamsters. They showed a disposition 
to endorse the action of the coal teamsters 
who had refused to deliver coal to the car 
barns despite the fact that all the teamsters 
have an agreement with their employers 
not to go on a sympathetic strike. But at 
this meeting the Truck Drivers’ Local (a 
union of 12,000 men), the largest and most 
powerful in Chicago, protested and withdrew 
from the meeting. Their president, Mr. 
Hugh McGee, said: ‘“‘We won’t stand for 
broken contracts. The coal should have been 
delivered according to contract.” A year 
ago these truck-drivers would have gone on a 
sympathetic strike at the drop of a striker’s 
hat. The employees of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company have an agreement with 
their employers not to go on sympathetic 
strike. They remained on their cars; and 
the Chicago Railway Company won its fight 
for the open shop. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WORK 


The concrete results of the first year of the 
Employers’ Association may be summed up 
as follows: 

(1) The sympathetic strike has practically 
been abolished in Chicago. 

(2) The movement of capital from Chicago 
on account of labor troubles has been checked. 

(3) The effectiveness of the lockout as a 
means of breaking a strike has been proved. 

(4) The non-union man has been protected 






























in his desire to work wherever he pleases. 
_ This is the open shop. 

(5) The employer has been educated to 
appreciate the value of organization. 

How was all this accomplished? Simply 
by organization. The Employers’ Associa- 
tion is a federation of smaller organizations, 
each one representing a different business. 
An individual firm cannot join the association. 
If it is a candy firm, it must join the Manu- 
facturing Confectioners’ Association, which 
is affiliated with the central body. Every 
affiliated association of employers. has a 
delegate in the board of directors of the 
central body, and these directors select the 
executive committee which conducts the 
affairs of the association. The affiliated 
associations pay dues according to the 
number of their employees and the likelihood 
of having strikes. The firms who employ 
printers and engravers and other highly 
skilled workmen pay less than those who 
hire common laborers. Few of the members 
of the association know who the other 
members are; but they know the members 
of their own particular subassociation. Mr. 
Job may be called the business agent of the 
whole federation. The labor-union men call 
him ‘‘the walking delegate of the million- 
aires’ club.” 

One day a Chicago foundryman rushed 
into Mr. Job’s office. ‘“‘Have you any 
information about the Steam Power Council ?”’ 
he asked. 

Mr. Job turned to his cabinet of clippings. 
Among them he found a package of clippings 
and pamphlets explaining this council. In 
five minutes the foundryman knew just 
how many unions were included in the 
council, what its agreements were, and its 
scale of wages. 

The employers are not the only people 
who are being educated. The Employers’ 
Association is quietly carrying on a campaign 
of education, which is having a decided 
effect on employees and the general public, 
who are the great factors in these matters. 
This work is accomplished by sending litera- 
ture, such as pamphlets and newspaper and 
magazine articles and editorials to members 
of labor unions, public men, etc. These 
articles are sent to the homes of the recipients. 
In this way significant facts and figures 
concerning the costs and results of strikes 
are brought to the people who are directly 
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affected and thus the employes are also 
receiving instruction. 

There are not less than forty subassociations 
affiliated with the central Employers’ Asso- 


ciation. Yet there are some organizations 
of employers that are not members of the 
Employers’ Association. One such is a 
combination of owners of small stores, called 
the North Side Business Men’s Protective 
Association. 


THE UNION-LABOR SIDE 


On its side, labor, too, is more and more 
compactly organized. In nearly every union 
in the city there has been a tightening of 
forces. _ Within twelve months the Chicago 
Federation of Labor has grown from 124,000 
to 250,000 members. Four hundred and six 
““locals”’ are affiliated. 

“What has been the effect of the Em- 
ployers’ Association on union labor?” I 
asked Mr. Barney Cohen, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor. 

“It is getting the unions closer together,” 
he said. 

“Offensively or defensively?’’ I asked. 

“Defensively,” he said. 

Two years ago union labor was on the 
offensive. 

The difference is important. For instance: 
the Chicago Metal Trades Association (the 
association of metal manufacturers which 
is a member of the Employers’ Association) 
has made an agreement with the men who 
work at the lathes and the forges that there 
shall be no limitation of output, no dis- 
crimination against the union, and a fair 
increase in wages. 

Under agreements like this the walking 
delegate cannot go in and out of the shops 
as he pleases. If he wants to confer with 
the members of his union who work there he 
must do it elsewhere—at the union. If he 
has a grievance to present to the employer, 
he presents it to the secretary of the sub- 
association, and it is heard by the association, 
and not by a single employer. All these 
affiliated associations of employers have 
lawyers for secretaries. It is a significant 
alliance. 

In ninety per cent. of the shops which have 
been ‘‘opened’’ by the Employers’ Association 
there has been an increase in wages. During 
1903 the total increase of wages in Chicago 
was $9,300,000. 
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The lesson that the Employers’ Association 
has taught union labor in Chicago is that 
the isolated firm can no longer be crushed 
by labor unions. Organization has been 
met by organization. The end of the year 
finds two biy forces arrayed against each 
other. On the one side is the Employers’ 
Association, representing $150,000,000 in 
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capital, 1,000 firms, and 125,000 employees. 
On the other side is the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, with 243,000 members, backed up 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
There has been less violence since the Em- 
ployers’ Association showed their hand, and 
more frequent resort to the law as a remedy. 
The situation is a sort of armed peace. 


Scan 


THE PROPHET OF EVOLUTION—HIS CONTRIBUTION TO 
THOUGHT AND ITS BEARING ON THE LIFE OF TODAY 
BY 


GEORGE ILES 


ERBERT SPENCER displayed as 
a thinker an organizing faculty 


never exceeded among men. To 
him scientific philosophy owes the conception 
of universal evolution, whose detailed proofs 
he marshalled with a master hand, whose a 
priort principles, in harmony with these 
proofs, he outlined with a power that marks 
him one of the great generalizers of all time. 

His path, it is true, had been broken. 
Kant had suggested and Laplace had demon- 
strated the high probability of a nebular 
origin for the solar system. Lyell had 
arrayed evidence that forces at work before 
our eyes—wind, wave, and frost, earthquake 
and voleano—account for every change the 
earth has undergone. Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, and other naturalists, had specu- 
lated as to the descent of species from com- 
mon stock. Von Baer had remarked that 
animals, strongly contrasted as adults, sprang 
from embryos presenting in their earlier 
stages so close a resemblance as to suggest 
one parenthood for them all. 

Evolution, plainly enough, was much in 
the minds of inquirers in 1852, when Spencer 
wrote for the Leader an article on ‘The 
Development Hypothesis,” arguing with clear- 
ness and force against the idea of special 
creation, and for the appearance of species 
according to laws of natural descent and 
modification. This argument appeared in 


the first volume of his “Biology.” It is an 
example of his power to marshal a group of 


diverse facts in their most telling order and 
distil their meaning into a paragraph. Evo- 
lution is the cardinal thought in his “* Psychol- 
ogy,” first published in 1855. In January, 
1858, when he drew up the programme of his 
“Synthetic Philosophy,” it was with evolution 
as its keynote. This was six months before 
Darwin and Wallace gave the Linnean 
Society their papers unfolding the theory 
of natural selection. That theory Spencer 
adopted in his “Biology”’ to knit together 
and explain a host of facts otherwise without 
bond or meaning. 

When Spencer began the study of evolu- 
tion, its probability was indicated by much 
that was known of the skies, of the earth, 
and of living forms. He believed that evi- 
dence yet to be gathered, added to evidence 
already in hand, would reveal unbroken 
derivation between the universe of to-day 
and the simplest conceivable state of being— 
a nebula, if you will. In fifty years his 
prophetic vision has been largely fulfilled. 

Recent photographs of nebulze in succes- 
sive phases of condensation display evolu- 
tion in spaces all but infinite in their sweep. 
‘The heavens,’ in the words of Sir William 
Herschel, ‘‘are, as it were, a forest where we 
see around us trees in every stage of their 
life history. There are the seedlings just 
bursting from the acorn, the sturdy oaks 
in their full vigor, those also that are old 
and near decay, and the prostrate trunks 
of the dead.” 
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Fifty years ago fossils were few in com- 
parison with those which fill our museums 
today. Here is one piece of their testimony 
from much that might be cited. Mr. F. A. 
Lucas, in “Animals of the Past,” says: ‘If 
we compare the skeleton of the dinosaur 
with that of an ostrich—a young one is pre- 
ferable—and with those of earlier birds, we 
shall find that many of the barriers existing 
between reptiles and birds are broken down, 
and that they have many points in common. 
In fact, save in the matter of clothes, wherein 
birds differ from all other animals, the two 
great groups are not so far apart.” Dino- 
saurs are largely in evidence in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, as 
also the remains which link the horse with a 
quadruped no bigger than a fox. In the 
same hall we can trace the pedigrees of the 
camel and the rhinoceros from less special- 
ized types, and acquaint ourselves with the 
extinct cousinry of the pig. In the museum 
of Yale University are remains of the toothed 
bird hesperornis, discovered by Professor 
QO. C. Marsh, and other relics as significant. 
Professor E. S. Morse has shown that the 
ankle bone of the tern, the razor-bill muir, 
the sea pigeon, and other aquatic birds, is 
of thoroughly reptilian character. 

Biologists have proved that new varieties 
of infusoria, mollusks, and fish are readily 
produced by marked changes of light, temper- 
ature, food, or immersing fluid. For example, 
a brine shrimp is lengthened as soon as it 
is taken from weak to strong brine. A cer- 
tain mollusk removed from France to a 
warmer climate in Algeria becomes ninefold 
heavier than if it had remained in its native 
waters. 

While all the recent proofs of evolution 
were as yet undisclosed, Spencer cast the 
glance of a seer upon such evidence as lay 
before him. Building carefully upon fact, 
he formulated the principles which may link 
the simplest state of matter with the present 
living universe. He showed how the simplest 
elements, by virtue of their mutual affinities, 
unite as aggregates of higher and higher 
orders, less and less separable by the shocks 
to which they are exposed. He then pointed 
out how a single impinging force produces 
effects circling out with an intricacy ever 
increasing. And how, as nature and art 
unfold, they display new diversities in their 
several parts, while these yield a unity ever 
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strengthened by new interlacements. In 
the literature of science there is no work 
which exhibits greater organizing genius than 
does ‘‘First Principles.’’ The volumes which 
succeed it in the ‘Synthetic Philosophy”’ find 
in its broad and simple formule their con- 
stant support and elucidation. Every dis- 
covery added in the future to the vast 
accumulations of fact on which Spencer has 
reared his philosophy may well fall within 
the lines he has here laid down. 

As the prophet of the philosophy of evolu- 
tion, Spencer dealt with life, mind, society, 
and conduct. He encountered platoons of 
critics, many of them masters of special 
fields of work or thought. When Spencer 
wrote his ‘‘ Biology”’ and ‘‘ Psychology”’ it was 
universally held that modifications of struc- 
ture and function taking place during the 
life of a parent are transmitted to offspring. 
This principle commended itself to the saga- 
cious mind of Darwin; Spencer made it the 
corner-stone of his expositions of life and 
mind. In opposition to this belief, Weis- 
mann and his allies argue that ‘‘ acquired 
characters”’ are not transmissible; that varia- 
tion and natural selection fully account for 
the facts sought to be clarified by the older 
view. Let us illustrate the contrast between 
the two schools: In caves where light for 
ages has been excluded fish are found with 
eyes reduced to the vanishing-point and 
sightless. Spencer would say that the first 
generation of fish thus withdrawn from 
light underwent a gradual shrinkage of their 
eyes through disuse, which peculiarity, 
inherited and increased by further disuse 
century after century, brought the eyes at 
last to the verge of disappearance. Weis- 
mann would say that the first generation of 
fish to be immured in the caves had eyes 
varying in size; such fish as had the smallest 
eyes had the best chance of survival, because 
in darkness eyes are sources of harm and dan- 
ger to their possessors. In successive genera- 
tions the fish with yet smaller and smaller 
eyes were the most fortunate, until in the end 
the organs of sight became mere sightless 
specks. Weismann has won to his interpre- 
tations the majority of living naturalists; he 
has received the adhesion of Huxley and 
Wallace. In the latest edition of Spencer’s 
‘‘Biology’’ the Weismannian controversy ap- 
pears in detail. Patient observation and 
crucial experiment, now proceeding, must 
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decide a question which has stirred the phi- 
losophy of evolution to its depths. 

Spencer also received hard blows for his 
belief in the continuity of the inorganic and 
organic worlds. Could a chemical compound, 
prepared from its elements in the laboratory, 
be observed to pass to the lowest plane of 
life, thence might, in time, supposably arise 
higher and higher forms, with mind at last. 
This translation remains undetected. 

When he had treated biology and psy- 
chology Spencer next addressed himself to 
sociology. In his original programme for its 
three volumes he proposed to include human 
progress in its linguistic, intellectual, moral, 
and esthetic aspects: these chapters remain 
unwritten. As a student of society and of 
conduct Spencer was an uncompromising 
individualist. He pointed out how state 
officials, instead of being the servants of the 
people, are really their masters, ever encroach- 
ing upon individual freedom; how, unstim- 
ulated by personal interest, they become 
victims of sloth and inefficiency, while eager 
to enlarge the scope of their power to the 
still greater waste of the public wealth. The 
errors of aim and of method into which 
popular governments have fallen find their 
keenest critic in Spencer; and although he 
often takes the tone of a prosecuting attorney, 
no political student can afford to ignore the 
arraignments of ‘“*The Man versus the State,” 
where blow upon blow is dealt upon political 
fallacies and usurpations. 

Spencer knew that in a wise evolution of 
citizenship its basis must be individual 
character. With him justice is the supreme 
virtue, because it is ‘‘a condition to the 
maintenance of life.’’ His formula of justice 
is: ‘‘Every man is free to do that which he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man.’ In his ethical 
system happiness is at once the end and the 
guide of action. 

In his ethical code Spencer dismissed the 
sanctions of theology. At the very outset 
of “First Principles’’ he maintained that 
the absolute reality beneath phenomena is 
unknowable. 

Darwin wrought a revolution in popular 
thought by discerning the significance of 
every-day facts. In the twist of a human 
ear he read derivation from an ape-like 
ancestor. He scraped from a bird’s foot 
scores of seeds and spores, of which he thus 
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proved the bird to be the sower hundreds of 
miles from home. The variations in the 
plumage, skeletons, and habits of pigeons, 
familiar for generations, in his eye furnished 
the key to the accentuations which at last 
divide one species from another. Of still 
higher import was the thought of Spencer as 
he laid the work of Darwin and his compeers 
under contribution. From their facts and 
theories he reared the stupendous hypothesis 
that the cosmos from the simplest possible 
phase has come to be what it is by virtue of 
forces at work under our eyes. It must be 
admitted, however, that Spencer overstated 
what may thus early in knowledge lend 
itself to evolutionary formula and rule. As 
Professor William James points out, Spencer 
gives a verbal gloss to a real difficulty when 
in his ‘‘ Psychology” he says: “In tracing up 
the increase [of adjustments] we found our- 
selves passing without break from the phe- 
nomena of bodily life to the phenomena of 
mental life.” 

Spencer, too, was fond of carrying a belief 
to an extreme. He maintained his ghost 
theory as the sole explanation of the origin 
of religion. Whereupon Professor Morris 
Jastrow, in “The Study of Religion,”’ observes: 
“Religion is too complex a phenomenon 
to be accounted for by the growth and 
spread of a single custom.”’ 

In the same way his diatribes on the short- 
comings of governments have been so 
unmeasured as to win him popularity in 
the camp of anarchy. It filled him with 
bitterness to contrast the actual conduct 
he saw with the conduct he imagined and 
prescribed so vehemently. And the strong 
drifts of the time were against him. Men are 
more and more joining hands for the creation 
of that Greater Man who, as the State, may 
banish ills long borne and reach benefits long 
desired. Yet thus far the result has been 
little else than the exchange of one burden 
for another just as heavy. With the people 
enthroned and dispensing favor, compla- 
cency is the publicist’s temptation. All 
honor, then, to the spiritual descendant of 
Isaiah or Milton who faithfully utters his 
message. He may have no compassion to 
soften his upbraidings; but if ever the ship of 
State is to reach her haven, it must be 
through heed of warnings such as his, of 
rock and reef, of compasses swerved from 
truth. 
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This is one of a series of articles containing the results of a first-hand investigation of the 


public schools. 


/ YO RAISE the public schools of Greater 
New York to an approximately 
even plane of excellence will take 

years of concentrated effort. Their efficiency 
will for a long time show gross discrepancies. 
In the suburban towns the general level is 
already higher. The inequalities have already 
been merged by the growth of improve- 
ments introduced into whole systems long 
before New York even attempted them in 
individual schools. 


INTERESTING WORK IN SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 


I have visited eight of the towns and cities 
that are New York’s neighbors to see in 
operation the outside schools where new 
ideas are often given the earliest chance. 
In all except Newark and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, I found a higher average in the 
quality of teachers and teaching than I had 
found in the elementary grades of the once 
Tammanyized system of Greater New York. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


New York City, for instance, had the 
earliest opportunity to see the practical 
results of manual training (in the Ethical 
Culture School), but Montclair, New Jersey, 
was nearly twenty years ahead of New York 
in incorporating hand work into its scheme 
of public education. In the smaller city this 
work has grown and developed with each 
successive year of experiment, and the visitor 
sees it in its home. 

I began in Montclair with the clay-modeling 
and overstayed my hour. A class of the 
younger children perched along the parallel 





The next article will be about the schools of Philadelphia. 


sides of the well-sloped modeling-tables had 
possession of the long room, and though 
there was an emphatic difference in their 
‘“output,’”’ I did not see a slack or idle hand. 

In the carpentry shop the director of 
manual training, Mr. Walter Cleaveland 
(an Institute of Technology and Teachers’ 
College man), allowed me to wander about 
among the girls and see the work in progress. 
One child who was searching the floor ex- 
plained as I bent to help her, ‘‘ We must leave 
everything in place just as we find it; I’m 
looking for the eraser that belongs on my 
bench.’”’ When the eraser was discovered 
she rubbed out a false line on the board 
she had been marking, put in the correct one, 
and took up her plane to bevel exactly the 
edges marked. Several pupils came back 
at recess asking for time to make up lost 
work, or just “‘to get it right.’’ One boy 
whose measurements had been _ careless 
evidently took to heart the lesson that his 
meaning well had not saved the block from 
being spoiled. 

In the last half of the grammar school the 
boys have the best of it. They keep to inter- 
esting things, study wood fibre and tree 
growth, make flower stands and picture 
frames, are divided into factory squads with 
foremen chosen from their own number, 
construct bridges of bent iron, and have a 


year with the machines. Beside this 
the girls’ work seemed tame. They cook 
and sew. 


In the East Orange high school I spent a 
very suggestive hour with the ‘‘arts and 
crafts.’’ The director, Miss Josephine Mahon, 
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told me that 70 per cent. of the school had 
elected the work in old days when it was 
voluntary. Work in leather, bent iron, 
copper, and wood was in all stages, from the 
bare material to the finished carved chairs 
and metal stands. 

“T don’t care so much for the copper,” 
explained the girl who was striking steady 
blows with mallet and chisel upon the strip 
of metal on her bench, “but I’ve just finished 
a leather belt, and Miss Mahon wants me to 
make the buckle myself.” 


THE VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING 


Concerning the value of manual training 
in the public schools I am starting with an 
open mind. Observation in other cities may 
contradict generalizations from what I have 
already seen. In these eight cities: 

1. The best ‘“‘all-around’’ work is found 
in schools where a certain amount of ‘‘manu- 
mental”’ training is required. 

2. The schools in which manual training, 
sloyd, or any form of industrial work is 
undertaken accomplish with no greater effort 
and no longer sessions all the work done in 
schools that reject hand labor. 

3. The manual training raises the general 
average of work in two ways, for the poorest 
mathematician is often the best wood-worker; 
and in the majority of cases improvement in 
other studies follows the discovery of an 
aptitude for the hand work. 

4. The work acts as a moral corrective, 
giving a wholesome humility to the “ prodigy ”’ 
in English or ‘“‘numbers,”’ and a needed self- 
respect to the slow student in history and 
composition. 

One boy, from this suburban _ school, 
delightful in manner, frank and vigorous in 
character, with everything at home to make 
life pleasant, was his own despair and the 
despair of his teachers because he could not 
learn. His marks read ‘‘25 per cent. in 
arithmetic,” “‘15 per cent. in spelling,’’ and 
he was seventeen years old, and going daily 
lower in his record, when he was set to work 
with the wood. 

“He had wonderful hands,’’ the teacher 
told me, “‘and was away ahead of the others 
from the start. I shall never forget his look 
—amazed, incredulous—when he found he 
was first in manual training.’’ The self- 
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respect that grew upon this discovery showed 
immediately in the class-room work. He 
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lost his timidity, and began to say more 
than “I don’t know.”’ Very soon after this 
upward turn the boy’s family moved to a west- 
ern city where he entered another manual- 
training high school. The first year he stood 
ninety-fifth from the top in a class of 115; 
the second year, forty-fifth in a class of ninety- 
five; the third year, eighth in a class of 
eighty, and when he was last heard from he 
bade fair to outdistance every other pupil in 
the division. 

This boy was neither vacant nor trouble- 
some, but I came upon one case where 
an idle and very ‘“‘trying’’ boy had developed 
a sudden taste for mechanical drawing, had 
not improved in his other work, but had 
thrown his whole energy into his chosen 
labor, and left the high school to take a 
position in a big railroad office as drafts- 
man and surveyor. The surveying he worked 
out after he obtained the position. 

EFFECTIVELY TEACHING THE ART OF EX- 
PRESSION 


The training by industrial work offers more 
picturesque features than the ordinary class- 
room routine, but it occupies little time com- 
pared with that given, for instance, to Eng- 
lish. Here is a bit of “language”’ work from 
the Central School, Montclair. The ‘‘story”’ 
was written in the class by a boy of eight. 
It was spelled and punctuated exactly as it 
is given. The preparation consisted in talks 
on the mosquito (and mosquito haunts and 
habits) given at different times during the 
preceding two weeks. The narrative effort 
is not a reproduction: 


Once there was a prudent old mosquito, who 
selected the most stagnant water to lay her eggs in. 
When the larvez hatched forth they were delighted 
with the surroundings, and played and wriggled 
with all their might. One day a strange creature 
came and laid her eggs. It was a dragon-fly. 

“Well,” said one of the larve in mosquito-talk, 
‘I’m going to find out what that is.”’ 

All went well until he got to the surface when h« 
was hurriedly gobbled up by the dragon-fly. 

Suddenly the skin of one of the larve cracked 
open, and a pupa came forth. After that the 
change was wonderful. There was not one larva to 
be seen. In about a week the skins of many pup2 
could be seen on the mud in the bottom of the pool. 
Soon all the pup were full-grown mosquitoes. 


From the first day of this child’s school 
existence his class had received just the drill to 
































loosen the cramp of the tongue-tied and give 
words to the not-common imagination that 
dramatizes the ‘“‘prudent old mosquito.’ 

I heard children just out of the kinder- 
garten tell the story of the Ugly Duckling. 
The sentences were short and the language 
simple, but there was no self-consciousness 
and very little hesitation. Nor was there 
any servile following of the teacher’s words. 

In Yonkers, Miss Lucy Earle, the principal 
of No. 10, believes in language lessons that 
contain a daily drill in spelling. I could not 
see that the reading, which is taught by 
phonics, suffered because the readers could 
also spell. 

Here is the attractive beginning of a fifteen- 
minute class exercise written by a ten-year- 
old (in Montclair): 

I was reading my book of Natural History one 
day when I was frightened almost out of my wits to 
hear the book talking. I put it back on the shelf 
and got behind the desk to hear what it would say. 
First it said ‘‘ Hellow” to Robinson Cruiso. 


Children that can think can read aloud. 
I heard good reading—reading that was 
reading and not intoning—in many of the 
suburban schools, but the best I have heard 
in any class-room was in the Washington 
School in Plainfield. The principal, Miss 
Humpstone, gave the reading lesson herself, 
and though the subject, Boston, was not 
especially inspiriting to New Jersey children, 
I was sorry when the bell struck for dismissal. 

Enunciation and expression mean mental 
qualities that effect more than reading. I 
cannot imagine one of these children writing, 
like another public-school child of their own 
grade, ‘‘Praise Peter God” as an ascription 
to the Deity. 


ARITHMETIC—THE SPEER METHOD 


Everywhere that I mentioned “‘number”’ 
I was asked: ‘“‘Have you seen the Speer 
method?’’ I can now truthfully answer: 
“TI have seen it—in four schools, two in 
Yonkers and two in Plainfield.”’ 

It is a method built upon ratio. Every 
mass, every dimension, every weight is seen 
in relation to other masses, dimensions, and 
weights, first in actual objects—blocks, rulers, 
paper surfaces, bags—then mentally, visual- 
ized from objects out of sight. I once was 
present at a geometry lesson conducted 
without the drawing of figures. It gave the 
same impression of concentrated attention 
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that is given by a lesson (well taught) in 
the Speer method. 


SCHOOLS THAT “‘SPECIALIZE’’ IN EVERYTHING— 
WONDERFUL NUMBER WORK 


Passaic, New Jersey, has the most breath- 
taking system of number work in nine 
counties! To the visitor who sees nothing 
else it is as startling as the Fourth of July in 
December; to the lingerer who studies thé 
‘““way it’s done” it seems as natural as most 
wonderful things. The Passaic children are 
taught to read numbers as other children 
read words. When they see 9-8-4 they 
think 21, just as the reader when he sees 
c-a-t thinks cat. 

The number work is so striking that a 
teacher from another town told me she was 
sure that out in Passaic they must eat and 
drink, sleep and wake, rise up and sit down, 
to numbers! In reality, thirty-five minutes 
a day is the longest arithmetic period in 
any grade. 

To me, the English was quite as attractive 
and more interesting. The children recited 
to me long selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ sang 
Indian songs from the poem, quoted much 
other good poetry, and looked and spoke as 
if they understood and liked it. Miss Bryce, 
who, with the Superintendent, has compiled 
the books from which these selections are 
drawn, has done a royal thing for the children 
of Passaic. 

I do not know the Superintendent, Mr. 
F. E. Spaulding, but the more I saw of his 
“system of education” the more I liked it. 
He invented the number drill, planned the 
English course, introducing at great pains 
a body of ready-to-hand material to prop 
the feeble teacher and save the time of the 
strong, and is the moving spirit in a scheme of 
things that educates the whole community. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORT 

Even in the dingy Joseph Wood building 
in Trenton, the hospitality of Mr. Wooley, 
the principal, made the place seem better 
than it was. In the Trenton Cadwalader 
School, named for the city’s first burgess, 
Miss Anna Fell, the principal, has worked 
private miracles, with the aid of her teachers, 
the parents, and Mr. C. E. Hill, who has 
given statuary, furniture, and pictures. The 
city provides no pianos, not even in the 
kindergarten, but this school has two, 
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At No. 3 in Yonkers a beautiful assembly 
hall is the work of the principal, Mrs. Bruce. 
Parents’ meetings lend dignity to the place, 
and the programmes of the parents’ evening 
are sensible and suggestive. Yonkers chil- 
dren are apparently motherless, for only 
fathers are heard. The printed reports make 
them utter occasional nonsense. One clergy- 
man is quoted as saying that men read 
“general literature’’ but have little “‘time for 
books.”’ Another father thinks that the 
“parents teach by example, the teacher by 
precept.”’ <A poor sort of teacher! 

Superintendent Spaulding, of Montclair, 
and Miss Eldridge, the efficient supervisor, add 
to mothers’ meetings and parents’ meetings 
other forms of vital civic and school activity. 
Here is genuine growth. I never saw out 
of college finer, more vigorous, more grace- 
ful, more truly educated girls than Mr. 
Spaulding’s high-school seniors. Their gym- 
nasium is not a bare hall where they practise 
dancing steps; it is a work-room where, 
under Miss Ames’s scientific and genuine 
training, they are getting springy, well- 
educated bodies. 

East Orange and Plainfield believe in 
physical training, though Plainfield’s gym- 
nasium is still to come, and Miss Jackson, who 
is responsible for the bodies of the whole 
school population, has sufficient enthusiasm 
to inspire an even larger army. 

Mr. Robinson, at the Cherry Street building 
in Elizabeth, has, quite unaided, so far as ] 
could see, instituted a happy regime in the 
big elementary school of which he is principal. 
The janitor, Mr. Blakeley, was once a florist. 
Behind the exercise ground, so that it can 
be seen during all recesses, is a beautiful 
garden. Between this garden and the school 
the boys play basket ball and the girls, with 
much vim, captain ball. 


THE DARKER SIDE-—TRENTON SCHOOLS 


The public schools of Trenton reflect the 
penuriousness of that city’s policy. They 
are generally ill-equipped, old-fashioned, and 
depressing. Fresh paint would do a great 
deal for the dingy building of the Joseph 
Wood school, and I suspected its sanitary 
arrangements, although my only evidence 
was a discolored wash-bowl that received 
the drippings of plumbing apparently as 
old as the bowl itself. This convenience 
was in the corner of a class-room to which 


the children of several other classes came 
to drink. 


A PENURIOUS POLICY 


Salaries are not generous in any of the 
towns I visited. Teachers have classes far 
too large, and the introduction of improved 
methods leaves the teaching force in a worse 
plight than before. Imagine the Passaic 
teacher, who is supposed to know intimately 
the physical, mental, and moral history of 
fifty children, to confer with their parents, 
play games with them in the evening, and 
take them touring on instructive expeditions. 
Some of the schools substitute the expedi- 
tions in geography, for instance, for the indoor 
recitation, but in most cases the reasonable 
education of fifty children is too heavy a 
drain upon the time and strength of one 
woman. This would be bad enough, but it 
is not the worst. For this work she is miser- 
ably underpaid. The natural tendency in 
the more thickly settled, less desirable resi- 
dence cities is to leave in possession a less 
progressive set of teachers, and in the more 
attractive towns, like Plainfield, Montclair, 
and East Orange, to send at least a certain 
proportion of the best teachers yearly in 
pursuit of larger salaries elsewhere. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW JERSEY 


In matters of education the State of New 
Jersey is particularly stingy. In Trenton 
a regular teacher in the primary school 
receives for each of the first three months 
$32.50. At the end of that time, if her work 
is satisfactory, she may hope for an additional 
$2.50, and by the end of another quarter she 
is receiving $37.50 for the calendar month. 
Board in Trenton—comfortable board—is 
$9 a week. The ten months’ payments 
must provide for twelve months’ living, and 
every salary is taxed 1 per cent. to support 
the pension fund. 

After a year of service the primary teacher 
gets $40 a month, and if she lasts through 
ten years of faithful labor she is rewarded 
with $600 (for the eleventh). The principal 
of a ten-room building works ten years in that 
position to reach the maximum salary, $900. 
High-school teachers, college graduates, are 
supposed to take without protest $550. 

In some of the northern towns of the State 
there is a trifling gain, but farther south 
educational work is even more lightly valued; 
































in less important places salaries reach prac- 
tically a vanishing point. I did not hear of 
any case where the teacher, instead of receiv- 
ing a salary, paid one to the authorities, but 
the tendency seemed to be that way. What 
teacher can support herself properly, have 
any opportunities for improvement, or keep 
herself physically and mentally “in trim” 
under such conditions? <A great grief may 
ennoble. Petty, nagging worry about money 
deteriorates. The energy given to endur- 
ance, and the futile struggle to make both 
ends of an income meet around a circum- 
ference twice its size, is a waste of strength 
better used in work. 

That women are driven by the pressure of 
circumstances to accept these salaries is no 
excuse for the ‘‘powers.’’ The schedule- 
makers take advantage of the helplessness of 
an unrepresented class to require of them 
each year more complex and difficult toil 
for wages less than those of unskilled labor. 
There is a certain calm impertinence in the 
expectation that a college graduate of the 
right sort will sue meekly for work whose 
pay a Brooklyn motorman would scorn. 


WANTS WITH NO EXCUSE 


Many present wants may be laid to the door 
of “boards, governors, and _ supervisors,” 
but blame for some of the deficiencies belongs 
under the school roof. When air is as free 
and obtainable as it is in Montclair, why 
should children stifle in rooms containing 
barely enough oxygen fora cat? On pleasant 
Indian Summer days I entered three rooms 
in the Central School where not a window 
was open at top or bottom. In no room was 
the air really clean. In Passaic, at the 
Dundee School, the atmosphere was horrible, 
and the suffering and oppression produced in- 
describable. Once when I was left alone I 
pushed up a window in the principal’s office 
and breathed an instant at the crack. It was 
a mistake. The one genuine breath made the 
poison inside all the more nauseating. In 
Yonkers, in a Plainfield school, and in the 
East Orange high school things were better. 
I was able to give my attention, without 
actual suffering, to the work. Mr. Lot- 
tridge’s laboratories and lecture-room at 


East Orange had some excuse for smells, 
for he is a scientist as well as a teacher of 
science, and in addition to class-work has 
But he 


on hand experiments of his own. 
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allows bis pupils to breathe. In most places 
there was no excuse for the condition of 
the air but the ignorance, negligence, and 
general callousness of the teacher. Sensi- 
tiveness to good air is a matter of education, 
like sensitiveness of touch. 


POOR SCHOOLS IN ELIZABETH 


I had expected to find in Elizabeth, even 
if ineffective ventilating ‘‘fans’’ failed to 
clear the rooms of carbonic acid gas, at least 
the spirit of progress. Mr. Shearer, the 
superintendent, is progressive in every written 
or spoken utterance. The schools of Eliza- 
beth, excepting the poorer New York City 
schools, are the worst of all that I have 
visited. The Cherry Street principal was 
making a brave fight to produce his tale of 
bricks under impossible conditions. He 
neither complained of those conditions nor 
excused the poverty-stricken equipment by 
laying any blame on others. He believes in 
manual training, and said it was a sad day for 
Elizabeth when it was thrown out of her 
schools, but the dreariness of Elizabeth’s 
educational atmosphere I did not mention 
and he did not explain. 

Excepting for some smattering of physical 
training, I saw and heard nothing to indicate 
that the board of education of Elizabeth had 
really moved for the last fifty years. I 
wished I had time to find out what manner 
of men so ignored the children of today and 
the Elizabeth of tomorrow. No amount of 
questioning elicited from the principals or 
teachers anything to show what directions 
they receive for the application of Mr. 
Shearer’s admirable promotion idea. It 
seems a sort of go-as-you-please on the part 
of the school concerned. 

At No. 1, the largest school in the city, 
with the finest building, I had exactly thirty- 
one minutes. It was quite enough. I doubt 
if I should have had the opportunity to get 
even a genuine glimpse of the school if I 
had not come upon the assistant principal 
first. She received me pleasantly and took 
me to an English class. I heard a dozen 
children read in the old-fashioned way, 
giving the words plainly, but without the 
expression that counts, and moved on to 
another room and division of the same grade 
to see if I could find any record of children 
promoted or transferred. Here I commended 
a little girl’s work, and the teacher endorsed 
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my commendation, saying: ‘“‘She draws 
lovely.”’ 

The principal of the school agreed to meet 
me a little later in the office, and I ensconced 
myself there and waited. A boy whom I 
had noticed earlier sitting behind the office 
door was still sitting. His hands were 
‘“dirty.”” At twenty minutes past nine it is 
the custom to send such delinquents to the 
principal. The boy had been idle through a 
wasted morning in an imprisonment that 
seemed to me stupidly ordered. I had seen 
similar cases better and more effectively 
treated in Brooklyn schools without this loss 
of time. The atmosphere that surrounded 
this principal was repellant, hard, and 
uncultivated. 

One bit of information she gave me. They 
have a rapid dismissal drill (not called a fire 
drill), but ‘‘I do not think,” she said, ‘‘we 
could get the children out in case of fire.” 
But the principal’s complete lack of interest 
in the subject of her own school, her entire 
attitude and manner, made a harsh contrast 
to the day before, when I had seen Miss 
Bullock, Miss Day, and Miss Humpstone at 
the Plainfield schools. 

Another Elizabeth building was near at 
hand. As I entered, the principal was 
reducing to powder, with every appearance 
of violent temper, a small boy who had lost 
his pencil. She was less ungracious than the 
principal of No. 1, but the atmosphere 
of the building was the same. The whole 
place had a deadness that was distressing. 
I heard a few children quote gems like 
“It is not right or manly to tell a lie,’”’ and 
saw a class file into an assembly room where 
the physical training director, Doctor Funk, 
had just dismissed a small group of teachers 
he had been drilling. 

The principal wore earrings and was not the 
sort of woman most mothers would choose to 
teach their children, though she was more 
amiable (to me) than the stony principal 
at No. 1. I lingered very briefly, and as 
I went away asked for her name. 

After she had told me, she added: ‘‘My 
sister is the principal of No. 1.” 

From all that I could find out about 
Elizabeth’s promotion system, it is much 
better applied elsewhere. In nearly every 
place visited each grade has three or four 
divisions, and often these divisions are sub- 
divided. As fast as a child shows the capacity 


for advancement he slips up a notch, and as 
the highest division of one year is very close 
to the lowest of the next (regular promotions 
are once a year), he sometimes climbs from 
grade to grade, and from being First Grammar 
A becomes Second Grammar D. In Elizabeth 
I could not discover that any child had any- 
where gained time, though I questioned 
diligently, nor could I see that their advance 
was more rapid than the advance of children 
in other schools. They certainly get less as 
they go. The principle is good; the applica- 
tion of it in Elizabeth vague and ineffectual. 


THE SEGREGATION OF THE POOR LITTLE 
SNOBS AND ‘‘HORRID CHILDREN”’ 


One feature of the suburban schools, 
alarming to an outsider who loves his country, 
is the separation of rich and poor, not by 
districts, but by class and social position. 

In the larger towns, where residents have 
both their business and their homes, this 
tendency is visible only as a “‘ good-natured” 
superintendent permits the more or less 
frequent transfer of children to newer build- 
ings, better neighborhoods, or to the classes 
of well-known teachers. The poor live, if 
possible, near their work, herd together in 
cheap ‘‘rents,”” and form communities like 
Dundee in Passaic, where the population is 
almost entirely foreign. The segregation 
here is chiefly a matter of geography. In 
smaller places—places where most of the 
well-to-do have their business in New York— 
it is not geography, but social selection. 

‘In some of these places good private 
schools take many of the richer children from 
the public school; in others the high school 
alone receives the patronage of all classes of 
citizens; often one or two elementary schools 
draw from the others the ‘‘better class’’; in 
one city of no mean dimensions a single 
primary school broods almost exclusively the 
children of the socially elect. In a town not 
an hour from Wall Street two babies were 
overheard talking of their respective educa- 
tional plans. 

‘““Where you going, Mildred?’’ asked the 
smaller baby. 

‘“A me! I’m not going to the school where 
all those howwid childwen are!” sniffed 
Mildred. ‘‘My papa’s going to ask the 
supewintendent to put me in Wosamond’s 
school.” 

Rosamond’s school was not in Mildred’s 
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THE GIRLS TAKE A DEEP INTEREST IN WORK IN WOOD 


district, but Mildred was ‘‘transferred,’’ and 
every morning trots past the building where 
the “horrid children go’’ on her way to a 
more select establishment. 

Past this scorned and _ forsaken 
streams daily a procession of little boys and 


school 


girls whose fathers or mothers have ‘‘asked 
the superintendent,” and from the charmed 
association of the chosen one by one the “‘less 
desirable ’’ drop out to join the plebeians under 
other roofs. Such a boy—a_ hobbledehoy 
with a tendency to futile clownishness—was 





THE STORY OF THE UGLY DUCKLING TOLD BY ONE OF THE CHILDREN AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY CLAY MODELS WHICH WERE MADE BY THEM 


Every child in turn has to tell a story to the class 
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All this work is original except the ram’s head, which was copied 


for a time in the more refined companionship 
of the special school. Here he appeared well 
dressed, subdued, and made rapid improve- 
ment. Now, removed from this restraining 
companionship to another building, he struts 
and plays the fool, makes himself unpleasantly 
conspicuous, appears in slovenly clothing, 
and is equally slovenly in his recitations. 
The entire foreign and really poor popula- 


tion of this town, save perhaps a_ small 
colony naturally segregated by district lines, 
is so lost a minority that if the natural geo- 
graphical divisions were allowed to stand 
every child would attend a school where the 
dominating influence right one. 
If the children of cach section were registered 
where they belong there would be no school of 
odds and ends. 
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IN THIS SCHOOL CHILDREN OF ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY ACQUIRE DEFT FINGERS BY PRACTICE AT A 


HANDICRAFT. 


MANUAL TRAINING INCREASES THEIR MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
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FROM SUCH HOUSES COME MANY OF THE CHILDREN 
OF THE SUBURBAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As it is, I saw one class where more than 
half the registration was colored. Which 
The spirit of 
this school, the character and influence of 
the principal and teachers, seemed to me 
superior to that of almost every other school 
I had visited in the eight cities of my pil- 
grimage. The only reason for the gradual 
withdrawal of the patronage of the well- 
dressed children from this school has been a 
social one. 

None of the children come from tenements; 
the fear of disease is hardly a factor. And 


adiom 1s going to prevail ? 


ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


the fear of moral contagion is not a factor at 
all. Any one who knows the children of 
private schools knows that moral contamina- 
tion is to be feared everywhere, but quite as 
much from the child of the merchant and 
club-man as from the son or daughter of the 
mill-hand. Nurse-girls are often a source 
of ‘“‘contamination,” filling the minds of 
other people’s children with evil they would 
never think of suggesting to their own off- 
spring. If a child’s home cannot counter- 
act the dangers of association with other 
children he will not be saved by the elimina- 


THE FREEDOM OF A SUBURBAN TOWN PERMITS EXERCISES THAT CITY CHILDREN ARE DENIED 
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tion of the poor and badly dressed, even the 
rough and uncouth, from the list of his 
schoolmates. 

The complaint heard most often among 
the teachers in every city is this: ‘It’s 


unfair to those of meagre opportunities to 
shut them away from association with the 
more refined.” 

I contend that it is wnfatr to the more 
refined to shut them away from assoctation 
with those of meagre opportunities. 

What does democracy mean if not tolera- 





GIRLS ACQUIRING GRACE AND STRENGTH IN THE 
GYMNASIUM OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
tion, recognition of common virtues, the 


struggle for a common end? What sense of 
proportion, what scale of values, has a child 
whose distinctions are based on a knowledge 
of one class alone? The positive element in 
refinement, in good manners even, is stronger 
than the persistence of the unrefinement out 
of which part of our population is struggling. 
The difficulties the child of the mixed school 
must meet and conquer make the discipline 
that fit him to live. Even if he fall into a 
mistake now and then, even if he come home 
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with a word unsuited to ears fastidious, and 
make a temporary hero of a swaggerer or a 
fool, it won’t hurt him half so much as to 
start out later to get his first knowledge of 
the ‘‘mixed”’ world untutored by the ex- 
perience of childhood. 

This separation of social classes in our 
public schools threatens the understanding 
between class and class, between capital and 
labor, between men and women who resent 
and ought to resent being called the ‘*masses”’ 
and men and women who know them only 
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A GIRL RECITING RATIOS ACCORDING TO THE SPEER 
METHOD IN ARITHMETIC 


as the employer knows the employed. Hate 
on one hand, disgust for the ‘‘canazlle’’ on 
the other, seem far enough from a modern 
republic, but they are easily reached when 
the children are divided, the sheep on one 
side the educational fence, the goats on the 
other. ‘‘We used to go to school together. 
Do you remember?’’ is more than the 
formula of common greeting. 

It is easy to cry ‘‘ Wolf,’ and harder to 
show the wolf when he lurks behind a fair 
thicket of ‘‘reasons’’ and “‘excuses,”’ ‘“‘It’s 





EACH CHILD PUSHES THE PUNCHING-BAG 
WITH HER HEAD 


A novel method of strengthening neck muscles 


of no use to struggle for other people; we’re 
being swamped. Let’s get what comfort we 


-an,’’ is the commonest reply to a protest, even 
in places where the swamping is far off. 
To the smaller places I had confidently 


believed we could look for the preservation of 
the best ideals in American education. In 
them the immigration problem is still rather 
an “‘excuse’’ than a burden; in them the 
children of every class of citizens can still 
sit in the same class-room and go and come 
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A PUPIL EXPLAINING PROBLEMS GIVEN UNDER THE 
SPEER SYSTEM OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


by the same gateway with a general gain to 
all without exception. 

What waste and folly to educate in one 
school all the prosperous and well-fed and to 
crowd into others barely a stone’s throw 
away all the unprosperous and the poor! 
What end can be attained but the sacrifice of 
vigor to make a “‘softly’”’ set of young people. 
in whom snobbery is ingrained, growing up 
side by side with those in whom envy and 
resentment follow the loss of self-respect ? 

To the good American—whether his ante- 
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SCHOOLS ABOUT NEW YORK 


ORIGINAL CLAY IMAGES MADE BY THE YOUNGER PUPILS OF THE FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
AT MONTCLAIR 


Which show remarkable powers of observation, as the work was done entirely from memory 


cedents be German or Italian, Anglo-Saxon, 
Jewish, French, or Russian—the preservation 
of the democratic spirit that uplifts the weak 
and strengthens the strong is more than the 
accumulation of national wealth. It is that 
spirit which the segregation of the poor in 
country towns is sure to kill. 

ALL 


WHAT IT MEANS 


The impressions most vivid in my mind 
after the weeks spent among the schools of 
New York City’s neighbors are these: 


1. There isin the public schools of suburban 
cities a more generally vigorous life than in 
those of the greater city still bearing scars 
of Tammany claws. 


2. Certain unexpected provincialisms, like 
trained gowns and moppy hair ‘“‘droops,” 
bad English and indifference to foul air, 
still mark the occasicnal suburban as well as 
the big city teacher. 

3. The better the ‘“‘system”’ the more one 
teacher is made to do two teachers’ work for 
one-half a teacher’s pay. 

4. The places known for admirable theory 
are not always distinguished for excellent 
practice. 

5. The worst feature of schools in 
muters’ towns”’ is the tendency to separate 
the school population, not by districts, but 
by the social position of the families from 
which it comes. 


* com- 
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SLEDDING ON JAMES’S BAY IN 38° 
THE ESKIMOS—HOW THE HUNTER 


AN ESKIMO VILLAGE IN THE FAR NORTH OF BRITISH AMERICA 


A DAY WITH ESKIMO SEAL HUNTERS 


BELOW ZERO—LIVING IN AN IGLOO WITH 
SPEARS 
y 


THE SEALS THROUGH THE ICE 


F. SWINDLEHURST 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


ITH Mr. Nicholson, of the Hudson 

Bay Company, I paid a visit to the 

Eskimos who live on the group 

of islands in James’s Bay, the southern end 
of Hudson Bay. We set out in the early 
morning, with a tent, ten dogs, and two 
Indian drivers. After traveling all day, we 
arrived at Sherrick’s Mount, where we camped. 
The drivers trampled down the snow and 
set up our tent. A carpet of red spruce 
boughs was laid, and over these deerskins 
were spread. A small stove inside and a 
huge bonfire outside made things cheery 
and comfortable. It proved a bitterly cold 
night, the temperature falling to 38 degrees 
below zero. Mr. Nicholson had his toes 
trozen, I slept very little, and we were both 
glad when morning dawned and we could 
resume our journey. We pushed on to Jack 
Creek, camped there, and next day struck 
out toward the middle of James’s Bay. 
The weather had become milder. The sun, 


brilliant as only a northern sun in spring 


We 


can be, shone upon the mirrorlike ice. 





seemed to have entered fairy-land—to be 
traveling over a surface of burnished silver. 
The only sounds were the ‘‘whiss”’ of the 
sleigh-runners and _ patter-patter of dogs’ 
feet, and when, in a fit of temper, their driver 
shouted **Ouk Lip—Lip, you debble!”’ it came 
upon us like a thunderciap. 

Early next morning we 
islands and reached their 
after a few hours’ journey. 
the Eskimos? 

Suddenly, just in front of us, from mounds 
of snow, popped up a head, then another 
and another, as though the Eskimos were 
emerging from colossal eggs incubated by 
the sun. Here at last were the people we 
had come to see. Quickly they disappeared, 
in order, as we afterward learned, to put on 
what little finery they possessed to welcome 
us in true Eskimo fashion. 

The igloos, or snow houses, are dome- 
shaped structures, exposed to the full blast 
of the north wind, and are hardly distin- 
guishable from the surrounding snow-drifts. 


crossed the 
extreme point 
But where were 
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THE SNUG IGLOO IN WHICH THE AUTHOR SPENT A NIGHT ON THE SHORE OF 


They are built entirely with a view to keeping 
out the cold air, and admirably serve the 
purposes of their rude but skilful architects. 
At the entrance stands a large block of snow. 
This 1s the door. In the daytime it is pushed 
aside. At night it is drawn before the open- 
ing, which it completely fills, keeping out of 
the passage both drifting snow and prowling 
In order to enter the snow house, 
“all fours”’ along 
long. At the 

leads to the 


animals. 
it is necessary to crawl on 
a tunnel about thirty feet 

end is the storehouse, which 


living apartment. 
The Eskimos are a jovial race 


Laughing 





THE AUTHOR’S COMPANION ENTERING THE IGLOO 





WITH ESKIMO SEAL HUNTERS 
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JAMES’S BAY 


and shouting, with cries of ““Chimo! Chimo!”’ 
(welcome, welcome), they ushered us_ to 
The interior wall of the igloo was ol 
smooth ice which resembled ground glass 
It was plentifully bespattered with the blood 
of seals. Light came through a large cleat 
sheet of ice which did duty for a window 
Near the centre of the room stood the ‘“‘kudlik,”’ 
and 


seats. 


a saucerlike thing full of moss seal 
oil which serves as stove by day and lamp 
at night. Gory knives, harpoons, and _ the 
like gave a rather savage tone to an other 
wise peaceful interior, the atmosphere ot 
which reminded me of a glue-factory. 

The only enemy to comparative comfort 
was the dripping of water from the dome 
‘“First-rate quarters,’’ remarked my com 
panion, as he lighted his pipe. ‘‘ Y-e-s,” | 
replied, as a drop of water trickled down my 
neck; ‘“‘but don’t you find it rather damp?’ 
‘Not where I am,” he calmly said, adding 
significantly, ‘vou see the advantage of com 
ing in first,’ and he sent a small cloud ot 
tobacco smoke curling toward the ceiling. An 
Eskimo woman, noticing my discomfort, 
immediately cut out a piece of snow and 
plugged the leak. We then had dinner, 
which consisted of some meat-balls we had 
brought with us, with tea and sea-biscuit 
as dessert. The Eskimos had broiled seal, 
which they eagerly devoured, fingers taking 
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A DAY WITH ESKIMO SEAL HUNTERS 












the place of knives and forks. We gave 
them tea and biscuits, which they consider 

























luxuries and greatly enjoyed. 

After eating, | went out and watched the 
Eskimo boys at play. One youth, fastening 
a piece of bark to a harpoon, raised it above 
his head. This was a_ target. Another 
boy withdrew some distance, balanced his 
harpoon, and with splendid aim sent it 








WAITING FOR THE SEAL TO RISE FOR BREATH 


on a seal-hunting expedition. Previous to 
starting, the Eskimos tested their weapons, 
dog-traces, and whips, and then they prepared 
their sleds. Black earth was mixed into a 
sort of mortar and plastered on the runners 
until their width was increased from one inch 
to about three and a half. Saturating a 
cloth in warm water, the Eskimos made the 
surface of the prepared earth as wet as 
possible. It froze almost immediately. It 
was then smoothed over with a_ planelike 
implement, and the finishing touch was given 
by again gently rubbing the surface with a 
wet rag in order that the frost might cause 
an icy varnish to form. The runners thus 
treated do not sink in the soft snow. 








AN ESKIMO BOY ENGAGED IN THE GAME OF THROW- 
ING THE DART 


through the bark. I took part in the sport, 
my clumsiness causing the greatest amuse- 
ment. The harpoon is as necessary to the 
young Eskimo as the pocket-knife to a 
schoolboy in civilization. Throwing the 
Weapon is their play. 

We next prepared to accompany the men A QUICK THRUST AS THE SEAL APPEARED 
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When we reached the hunting-grounds 
the Eskimos searched for holes in the ice where 
seal come up to breathe. In this their dogs 
proved of great assistance. When a _ hole 
was discovered, the Eskimo, harpoon in readi- 


ness, waited for his victim. The slightest 


noise would cause him to lose his quarry. 
A thin cloud of steam, discernible only by 

the experienced hunter, announces the com- 

ing of the 


seal. Suddenly the stooping 
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A DAY WITH ESKIMO 





SEAL HUNTERS 


the body, he drags it to the sled, then goes to 
watch another hole and get another seal. 
Were it not that the waters of James’s Bay 
teem with seal, the Eskimo could not live 
The meat is his food, the blubber furnishes 
light and heat, while the offal satisfies thi 
craving of the ever-hungry dogs. By far the 
most important part of the animal is the 
pelt. The Eskimo could obtain meat anid 
blubber from the white porpoise, but he can 


BRINGING HOME THE BOOTY—FOOD, CLOTHING, AND MATERIAL FOR A HUNDRED USES 


form straightens up, and with a lightning 
motion the harpoon is cast into the head of 
the poor animal, which sinks immediately, 
drawing with it the line attached to the 
harpoon. No coiled snake could strike with 
greater speed or certainty. 

The hunter next draws the animal to the 
surface, widening the aperture in the ice 
with a chisel until it is large enough to draw 
the seal through. Fastening a cord around 





find no substitute for the sealskin. His 
kayac, or boat, is made from it, a number of 
skins being sewn together and_ stretched 
over a skeleton framework, the whole form- 
ing a very light, water-tight canoe. Cut into 
strips, the sealskin furnishes traces for the 
dogs and lashing for the sleds. From it 1s 
made the long whip which the Eskimo uses 
so skilfully and which his dogs greatly fear. 
The industrious Eskimo women also find in 
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the seal pelt their most useful material. 
From it they fashion clothing for the children, 
waterproof boots, and many small articles. 
These women bear their share of the day’s 
work. They are never idle. In addition to 
taking charge of the igloo, all the care of 
curing and making use of the seal and other 
skins falls to their lot. In hunting they 
display great ability, and are thoroughly 
at home with both rifle and harpoon. The 


A HALT ON THE HOMEWARD TRIP FOR THE DOGS TO REST 


children do just as they please, and entirely 
lack education. 

The Eskimos never wash. Each layer of 
dirt and seal-oil is an extra protection against 
the cold. They never appear to be as dirty 
or untidy as Indians, but I have yet to see 
the Eskimo or Indian who would not be 
improved by an application of soap and 
water. In examining the Eskimo appliances 
—his kayac, hunting weapons, and so on— 
‘tis at once apparent that he is a clever 
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and original mechanic. He is never at a loss 
how to mend or make anything he uses, and 
in this respect completely outclasses his 
Indian brother. Given a jack-knife and 
piece of wood, bone, or ivory, these northern- 
ers with their hard, rough hands will produce 
results of which the most skilful workmen 
of Japan would not be ashamed. The 
Eskimo also displays more courage than the 
Indian, but lacks discretion. He will launch 





his kayac in a raging sea, while the Indian 
is quite contented to remain on shore and 
wait for calm weather. The Eskimo will 
unflinchingly face the ‘“‘nanook,’’ or white 
bear, at close quarters. The Indian prefers 
to let this animal severely alone. 

The Eskimo wastes nothing. The careless 
white man drops a nail or throws away a 
broken tool or empty tobacco-can. These 


are seized with avidity by the Eskimos, who 
convert them into articles more or less useful. 
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THEIR OPINION OF 


URING the eventful years from 1899 
to 1903, when for the greater part 
of the time Colombia was torn with 

revolution, I had occasion to travel on many 
business and exploring expeditions over the 
country, and was in touch with both Liberals 
and Conservatives. Americans have been 
accustomed to regard this revolution, the 
details of which cast a vivid light on Colombian 
civilization and explain in a measure the 
justification of our attitude toward Colombia 
since the isthmian canal negotiations fell 
through, as a squalid struggle in which there 
was little real fighting but a good deal of 
opera bouffe. It was squalid enough, but it 
was by no means a farce. 

There are no warriors more terrible than 
the wmachetatos, or machete-men, of the 
Cauca, in spite of the fact that the troops are 
raised and trained in the following way: 
An Indian boy of twelve or fourteen years 
is out in the field cutting sugar-cane. All of 
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THE LAST REVOLUTION THERE 


Illustrated in part with photographs by the author 


a sudden he three or four soldiers. 
He becomes scared and runs away. They 
shoot at him. If he stops without being 
shot, he is in luck. Then they catch him, 
tie a rope round his neck, bind him with 
another long rope to several other luckless 
lads caught in the same way, and march the 
batch to the barracks at the nearest town. 

The boy, half Negro and half Indian, has 


sees 





THE SKULL AND CROSS-BONES BATTLE-FLAG OF 
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A BODY OF INSURGENT TROOPS DRAWN UP FOR 
INSPECTION 

probably never been in a town before, and 

never handled a gun. He sleeps that night 

at the barracks. Next morning, at four 

o'clock, he is awakened by a heavy kick and 


given a rifle which he can hardly carry, not 


to say shoot. It is usually taller than him- 
self, for he is generally a weak, under-sized, 
narrow-chested brat. He is thrust into the 
“awkward squad’? and marches to the 
square for his first drill. The sergeant, a 


AN AMAZON WHO WAS RENOWNED FOR HER 
PROWESS IN BATTLE 


A GROUP OF REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS IN A 
LEISURE MOMENT 

burly Negro, enforces his commands by many 
stripes of a rawhide six feet long, until the 
boy is beaten into absolute stupidity. At 
eleven o'clock he goes to his breakfast—if he 
can get any. Usually he cannot, unless he 
steals. In the afternoon an comes 
along, teaches him how to load and unload 


officer 





ONE OF THE AMAZONS WHO REACHED HIGH RANK 
IN AN INSURGENT ARMY 
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his rifle, and incidentally thrashes him again 
with the rawhide. 

That night the boy, who does not even 
know how to handle his rifle, is put on the 
streets of the town at nine o’clock to do 
sentry duty. There is a boy at every street- 
corner, with orders to fire on anybody who 
does not answer his challenge in the proper 
form. He is supposed to hail a passer-by 
three times before he shoots, but as a matter 


of fact he is so afraid of his rifle that his 





THE COLOR-BEARER IN CHARGE OF THE DEATH'’S- 
HEAD FLAG 


fingers tremble on the trigger and it goes off 
before he challenges. Time and again bul- 
lets have whistled past me at night in the 
streets of Cali before I even saw the poor, 
little, forlorn sentry at the corner. He usually 
fires at everything he sees moving 
mules, cattle, and cats, as well as men. 

Although the Colombians are extremely 
brave, their generals care nothing for the 


dogs, 


COLOMBIA 


lives of their men, as the following incident 
will show. 

At the battle of Palo Negro, when General 
Uribe Uribe, the Liberal leader, was beaten 
back in his efforts to reach Bogota, over 
7,000 men were left dead upon the field and 
many terrible atrocities were enacted. One 
of the worst was related to me by a govern- 
ment officer, General Triana, after he returned 
from the fight. 

“It was a glorious victory and a horrible 
affair, and we whipped the Liberals properly,” 
he told me. “But one thing happened 
which has disgusted me with the whole war. 
I never want to see any fighting again. 
“There was a strong force of Liberals 


mel 


A VESSEL BURNED BY SHOTS FROM A COLOMBIAN 
GUNBOAT 


ambushed in thick brushwood on the side of 
a hill. One of our generals was ordered to 
clear them out, but he could not locate their 
exact position, and he knew that to advance 
blindly upon them would mean the loss of a 
great many of his men. 

“What do you think he did? Among his 
troops there were about forty little boys 
from ten to fourteen years old. He picked 
them out and told them to march across the 


exposed ground toward the enemy. They 
had never faced death before, and were 
proud to march ahead of the rest. Before 


they had gone far, thousands of riflemen 
opened fire on them, and every one of the 
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forty was killed. Then, the enemy having 
unmasked their position, our general easily 
drove them away. A pit was dug after the 
battle, and the corpses of the forty boys 
were all thrown into it together.”’ 

No other war of modern times has cost 
half as many lives or one-tenth of the 
misery for which this unwritten campaign 
has been responsible. 

I have witnessed barbarities which cannot 
be described here—women and _ children 
tortured to death in a manner that made the 
stories of Armenian and Macedonian massa- 
cres seem mild. It is a common thing for a 
boy of twelve or fourteen to be thrashed to 
death with cowhide whips for ‘‘deserting”’ 
from the army—that is to say, running back 
home after he had been forcibly enlisted. 
It is generally common for a mere child to be 
hung up by the thumbs until he dies, because 
he will not—or cannot—say where his 
father is hidden. Women have been crucified 
because they have refused to betray their 
husbands, and others have been treated 
infinitely worse. I can give chapter and 
verse for dozens of atrocities which prove 
conclusively that Colombia has no title to 
be dealt with by the United States or any 
Here is 


other power as a civilized nation. 
one typical story: 

A dentist named Theophile Borraro came 
to me one day and asked if I wanted to buy 


some gold. I said yes, and he unwrapped a 
bundle and showed me about a pound of gold 
teeth-fillings, some of which had fragments 
of teeth still sticking to them. 

“Where did you get them?” I asked in 
horrified amazement. 

“T got some of them in the fight at San 
José,”’ he replied, ‘‘and the rest were got by 
a government colonel in the last engagement 
at Buenaventura.” 

“But how did you get them out ?”’ 

“We just knocked them out with bayonets 
and the butt-ends of rifles. The soldiers did 
that to all the bodies, and I bought the gold 
for a mere trifle.” 

The revolution, although so terrible in its 
results, was not without its humorous features. 
One of the funniest of these was the incident 
of the general who would not fight without 
his milk. 

General Perez was in command of the 
government troops at Cali. One day news 
arrived that the Liberals had captured a 
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neighboring town. Perez was ordered to 
start with his army at seven o’clock next 
morning to attack them. He went to the 
barracks, made a patriotic speech to the 
soldiers, and told them to parade at the 
appointed hour. Then he sauntered into 
the Hotel America, Cali’s finest restaurant, 
and ordered coffee for 6:30 in the morning. 

The troops were lined up at that hour out- 
side the hotel, and the General strutted to 
and fro, waiting for his coffee and telling 
everybody what terrible things he was going 
to do to the enemy. But a complication 
arose. Perez had not been a general long, 
but. he had acquired luxurious tastes. He 
wanted milk in his coffee, whereas nine 
Colombians out of ten are content with black 
coffee. There was no milk. The cows are 
kept three or four hours’ journey out of town, 
and, of course, milk cannot be kept over- 
night in that tropical climate. The hotel 
folk figured that the milk could not arrive 
before eleven o’clock. 

The General fumed and fretted. Some of 
his officers suggested that he had better start 
without the milk or the enemy would escape, 
but he said it was impossible to fight on black 
coffee. He sent a soldier post haste to 
fetch the milk, and then another after him 
to hurry him up. Meanwhile, the army stood 
in the broiling sun for hours, awaiting the 
order to march. It was nearly noon when 
the messengers returned. 

“No milk,” they reported. 

““Caramba! Then I won't march till to- 
morrow.”’ 

And the General dismissed his men and 
would not go until next morning, after his 
café au lait. Of course, when he reached 
his destination the Liberals had flown, and 
he was deprived of his glorious victory by a 
miserable spoonful of milk. 

Both sides constantly missed their chances 
ridiculously, and to that fact the protracted 
nature of the struggle wasdue. In May, 1900, 
there were only forty soldiers in Cali guarding 
400 prisoners. In Buenaventura, the neigh- 
boring seaport, Colombia’s only Pacific port 
worth reckoning south of Panama, there 
were about 200 soldiers, including those who 
were guarding the road between Cali and 
Buenaventura. I know the number, because 
I went down to Buenaventura on a secret 
mission for the Liberals in Cali and counted 
them. A Liberal general, named Castillo, 
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was encamped a few miles away with 1,500 
men, of whom more than 1,000 were armed 
with modern rifles. He remained inactive, 
and my mission was to find out the strength 
of the government troops and then urge him 
to attack them. 

On my way back from Buenaventura a 
letter was given to me which had been sent 
by a Liberal in the country north of Buena- 
ventura to a doctor in Cali who was a secret 
friend of the Liberal cause. On the face of it 
the letter read: 

‘‘Dear Doctor: My little girl has a very 
bad cold. What would you recommend ?”’ 

But between the lines another message 
had been written in invisible ink, which came 
out when the letter was washed with an 
acid. ‘‘For God’s sake, strike at once!” 
it ran. ‘‘We have 2,000 men ready to rise 
the moment Buenaventura is taken, and we 
also have two Krupp rapid-firing guns hidden 
away.”’ 

Here was a splendid chance! If Buena- 
ventura and Cali had been taken the Liberal 
cause would have been immensely strength- 
ened. The  revolutionists would have 
gained an important seaport, from which 
they could have attacked Panama, and they 
would have had a base for operations against 
Bogota. Regardless of the danger, I pushed 
through to Castillo with my important 
news. Twice the government soldiers held 
me up and searched me, but the letter to the 
doctor told them nothing, and my messages 
to Castillo from the Liberals in Cali and 
Buenaventura were hidden in the ribbon 
round my hat, where they never thought of 
looking. At last I reached Castillo safely 
and told him what a splendid coup he could 
make. But he never acted on the informa- 
tion. He frittered away valuable time wait- 
ing for orders from Uribe Uribe, the Liberal 
leader, until he lost his chance. He was 
afraid to move until he was told to by the 
commander-in-chief. 

The Liberals had many clever dodges for 
keeping themselves supplied with ammunition 
and war materials. Their secret service was 
excellent. They always seemed to know 
when the Government was sending a convoy 
of rifles and cartridges from one point to 
another, and they usually contrived to capture 
it. Although they smuggled several cases 
of rifles and cannon into the country in 
piano-cases and bales of merchandise, the 
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Government bought nearly all their ammuni- 
tion for them. 

Two-thirds of the women in Colombia 
appear to sympathize with the Liberals. 
They bought millions of cartridges from the 
starving government soldiers for loaves of 
bread, chocolate balls, fruit, and other food. 
There was a regular tariff, and the children 
generally carried the deal through. Every 
day their mothers sent them to the barracks 
and other places where the soldiers congre- 
gated. For one cartridge they gave a small 
loaf of bread or a ball of chocolate; for a 
Mauser packet of five they had, of course, 
to pay higher. In the evening an officer 
would ask his men why their cartridge-belts 
were empty. Of course, they feigned igno- 
trance and supposed they must have slipped 
out of the badly made belts and got lost. 
This seemed feasible, because the parade- 
ground was always littered with cartridges 
lost in that manner while the men drilled. 
But after some months the officers grasped 
the truth, and thereafter never allowed their 
men to carry cartridges except when they 
were actually going into battle. 

The poor soldiers would have sold their 
souls, very often, for a square meal, let alone 
their cartridges. Their daily pay, when they 
got it, was only from 80 cents to $1.20, 
Colombian paper money, which was at that 
time equivalent to eight or twelve cents 
in American gold. They had to feed them- 
selves, and it cost them from 20 to 60 cents 
(gold) to keep body and soul together. 
No wonder they were glad to make something 
‘‘on the side”! The policemen were paid 
$90 a month, paper money—equal to $9.00 in 
gold. The breakfast of a common peon cost 
$14 (paper). Meat cost $9 in gold a pound. 
In consequence they lived on what they could 
steal or extort from their unhappy prisoners. 

When the war broke out in 1899 I tried 
to continue my collecting of natural-history 
specimens, but was obliged to give it up after 
a few months. The countryside was every- 
where dotted with pickets and small bodies 
of troops. When I shot a specimen in a 
wood or swamp I would hear the crack of 
a Mauser the next moment, and a bullet 
would whiz past my head. Then a couple 
of soldiers would dash through the brush 
and say that they thought I was the enemy, 
and that I must please excuse them. This 
kind of thing happened several times, and a 




















bullet-wound in my leg is a memento of one 
occasion. At last it grew wearing, even to an 
ardent naturalist, and I went out armed only 
with a butterfly net. But when they saw 
the green net waving in the woods some 
government soldiers arrested me on the charge 
of signaling to the revolutionists. So I 
gave up my collecting and started a drug 
business in Cali, where I li. ed until September 
of the present year, when I returned to the 
United States. 

Under the cloak of a republican form of 
government Colombia is despotically ruled. 
The despots are the priests, who are mostly 
Jesuits. President Marroquin and his Cabinet 
and Congress are their puppets. All the 
recent troubles of the country may be traced 
to their intrigues and the repressive, retro- 
grade legislation they have inaugurated. 
The ruin of their country, the death of nearly 
200,000 men in battle and by disease, the 
murder of many thousands of women and 
children, the misery, ignorance, and poverty 
of the whole people—all these lie at their 
door. 

Clericalism is the curse of the country. It 
was the direct cause of the recent revolution, 
which caused such a holocaust of lives. It 
is the real cause of the secession of Panama. 

From practically every pulpit in the interior 
the priests preached against the canal. They 
brought every influence in their power to 
bear in order to secure the rejection of the 
Hay-Herran treaty. They had to contend 
with the greed of the Bogota politicians, but 
they cleverly got over that by suggesting 
the exorbitant counter-proposition which 
they knew full well the United States would 
never accept. Their motive was simple 
enough. They knew that the construction of 
the canal would lead to the building of 
railways, the introduction of foreign capital 
and foreign ideas, and the speedy opening up 
of the entire country to a civilization and 
progress that would put an end to their 
absolute power. 

In proportion to her size, Colombia con- 
tributes more to the Roman Catholic Church 
than any other Latin-American country. She 
does not pay her foreign debts, but she sends 
huge sums to Rome every year. The official 
subsidy to the Church is $200,000 (gold) per 
annum, but the private contributions and 
the money drawn from the public treasury in 
indirect ways exceed that sum a hundredfold. 
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The priests who control affairs do not mean 
to lose the handling of this money if they 
can help it. They were reénforced recently 
by a large proportion of the Jesuits expelled 
from France by the Association law. 

In their crusade against the canal and all 
outside civilizing influences the priests have 
been helped by the Colombians’ intense 
hatred and distrust of foreigners, especially 
of the Americans. In this country people 
think that South Americans must love the 
kind elder brother who casts the protecting 
wing of the Monroe Doctrine over them. 
It is not so, for they simply regard it as an 
attempt on the part of ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ to keep 
Latin-America as a private feast which he 
can gobble up at leisure. Besides that, it 
offends their keen national pride. 

Foreigners in Colombia have suffered 
terribly, and will suffer in the future, through 
the backing which America has given to the 
Panama Republic. It will take months to 
find out what has happened to them in the 
remote parts of the interior. It may never 
be found out, but from my knowledge of the 
Colombians I believe that Americans and 
other foreigners have been maltreated, plun- 
dered, thrown into jail, and even murdered. 

There must have been a change of heart 
among the people if this has not happened. 
When Italy sent war-ships to Colombia years 
ago, at the time of the Cerruti incident, every 
Italian in the country was in jeopardy of his 
life, and many of them perished in out-of-the- 
way corners of the country and were never 
heard of again. During the last revolution 
the foreigners were hated intensely, because 
they were believed to be helping the Liberals. 
Many a priest from his pulpit called upon 
his flock to kill the gringos. Often our 
lives were in danger, and when we parted of 
an evening in the Strangers’ Club at Cali we 
never knew whether we would meet one 
another again. 

An Englishman named Paris was thrown 
into jail at Buenaventura at that time and 
forgotten for three days. When they went 
to fetch him he was dead. This case is at 
the present moment the subject of diplomatic 
negotiations between the British and Colom- 
bian Governments. The Germans had their 
flag torn down and spat upon at Baranguilla, 
but the “‘ mailed fist’’ never smote Colombia. 
A Frenchman named Abadaut, who was 
fond of drinking too much liquor and airing 
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his opinions of the country very indiscreetly, 
got into the black books of the Government. 
He was arrested at Santander on a trumped- 
up charge of building trenches for the revolu- 
tionists. They marched him into Cali. His 
arms were strapped to his sides by a rawhide, 
and he was dragged by another rawhide 
round his neck. After being paraded round 
the streets and maltreated by a howling mob, 
he was taken to the jail, given thirty lashes, 
and otherwise brutally tortured. He was 
kept in a filthy cell for a week with a herd 
of diseased Negro criminals, and at the 
end of the week was nearly dead of starvation. 
We heard of his case at the Strangers’ Club 
and supplied him with food. After being 
kept in jail, without trial, for several months, 
he was suddenly released, with no excuse or 
explanation, and shipped off to France, 
where he is now bringing a claim for in- 
demnity against the Colombian Government. 

These incidents show the manner in which 
foreigners are treated in Colombia when 
there is really no special grievance against 


them, and I shudder to think what the 
isthmian affair has meant to Americans 
there. The Colombians have no respect for 


the power of the United States; indeed, they 
have no conception of it. American consuls 
are treated with contempt, and American 
passports are often torn up in disdain when 
presented to an official. They are not of 
much use, anyway, for many of the officials 
who are supposed to handle them cannot 
read Spanish, not to speak of English. 

This is the kind of people the Colombians 
are. They deserve nobody’s sympathy 
in their latest national misfortune. They 
do not desire civilization, in our sense of the 
term, though they tell you that they are 
infinitely more civilized than the ‘barbarous 
North Americans’ or any other gringos. 
The opposition to the Hay-Herran treaty 
at Bogota and throughout Colombia was 
conscientious enough; it was not prompted 
by a mere desire for ‘“‘loot,”’ as the American 
newspapers think. The majority of the 
Colombians do not want the canal on any 
terms, so they made a proposition which they 
knew would be spurned as ridiculous and 
impossible. They fear that a canal will lead 
to the foreign domination of their country. 
‘““Why can’t you leave us alone?”’ says the 
average Colombian. ‘‘We can get along 
very well without you. We don’t want 
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any foreigners or foreign institutions 
They only lead to trouble.” 

Everybody who knows Colombia must 
congratulate Panama on her good sense in 
breaking away from that country. The 
isthmians are a decent set of people who 
would like to live a peaceable, civilized, 
money-making life, if only Colombia would 
give them the chance. But there is a breed 
of professional revolutionists among them 
who will have to be sternly repressed if the 
new republic is to prosper. 

The patience of the Panamanians under 
the tyranny of the uncouth savages set over 
them as officials by the Bogota oligarchy has 
been truly remarkable, but the gradual 
tightening of the clerical bonds was bound 
to prove too much for them. What can be 
thought of the government which passed and 
enforced such an enactment as Article 34 
of the Marriage law of 1888? 

“Marriage contracted according to the 
rites of the Catholic religion of itself annuls 
ipso jure a purely civil marriage previously 
celebrated by a contractant with another 
person.”’ 

This law has had much to do with the 
steadily growing hatred of Panama _ for 
Colombia. It is said that General Herrera, 
who led the Liberal revolutionists on the 
isthmus so ably for years, joined the revolt 
against the Government because his sister 
was discarded by her husband under this 
law. “Other men were moved by the same 
worthy motive. 

Enough has been said to show the justice 
of Panama’s bid for freedom. The future of 
their republic is a serious question. Unless 
the Panamanians are permanently protected 
by this country they will be exposed to the 
vengeance of Colombia, which is sure to be 
wreaked sooner or later. The influential Pana- 
manians—men who have business interests 
and desire the prosperity of their country— 
have been anxious for many years past to 
see it annexed to the United States. They 
think that is their only hope for “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’’—and profit. 
Now they will see in annexation their best 
safeguard against the revenge of Colombia. 
They appear to dominate the Government 
of the new republic. I believe that 
Colombians are capable of fighting the quarrel 
out—perhaps not now, but later on, when 
they can get their scattered forces together. 
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In such a war, appealing strongly to their 
patriotism and their deep-seated hatred of 
all foreigners, especially Americans, Liberals 
and Conservatives would unite, and an army 
of 70,000 men could easily be raised. It is 
generally assumed here that the Colombians 
could only invade the isthmus by sea. That 
is not the truth. They could march an army 
overland from the Choco district of the Cauca 
department. To be sure, such a march 
would entail enormous loss of life and terrible 
suffering, but the Colombian generals care 
nothing for that. Their hardy soldiers can 
march thirty or forty miles a day over 
mountains and jungles on one pazecla (a cake 
of brown sugar) a day. There would only 
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be 250 miles of really hard and difficult 
country to cover, and on the way they would 
recruit their diminishing forces among the 
wild Indian tribes who own the southeastern 
part of the isthmus. The Colombians have 
no idea of the power of the United States, 
and even the men in authority at Bogota 
would think that in such a contest they had 
a fair chance of success. They would count 
on getting the aid of Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and other Latin-American countries by raising 
the cry that America must be prevented 
from attacking the independence of South 
American States. A very heavy responsibility 
has been cast upon us, and it cannot be 
fulfilled simply by the patrolling of war-ships. 
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HOW THE SECESSION WAS 


ACCOMPLISHED— THE RECENT 


HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS OF THE TWO COUNTRIES 


BY 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


HE recent serious comedy that was 
i enacted at the Isthmus of Panama 
has called forth a storm of comment 
in this country that has been remarkable for 
its general lack of knowledge of past con- 
ditions and events. The fact’ that the 
country had been in continuous rebellion 
since the latter end of 1899 has been over- 
looked, as well as the fact that Panama 
has for many years been to all intents and 
purposes practically independent, managing 
its affairs as it pleased, with but little and 
sporadic interference by the chaotic and 
priest-ridden Government at Bogota. 
The people of Panama, as represented by 
a junta of serious and responsible men, had 
been making ready for a blow for absolute 
independence for many years, but were 
calmed for a while by the abortive hope that 
this country would be able to complete 
satisfactory negotiations with Colombia which 
would give it a preponderant influence for 
peace and stable government on the isthmus. 
When the negotiations fell through because 
of the overreaching cupidity of the clique 
at Bogota, the provincial junta began to 


make preparations for final and decisive 
action. In the middle of September it was 
known in New York that plans were being 
made. About November ist the junta 
heard that Bogota had found out what 
was going on at Panama, and had despatched 
an army to the isthmus to take control and 
to see that the junta were placed in a power- 
less position. The junta made up their 
minds that their best chances for life lay in 
immediate action. By their previous care 
they had assured the adherence of the few 
troops that happened to be on the isthmus, 
and so they had nothing to fear from that 
quarter; but at the same time they had reason 
to reckon on help from the United States. 

On the morning of November 3d the 
inhabitants of the isthmus awoke to find 
the town walls covered with placards announc- 
ing that Panama had seceded from Colombia, 
and that a provisional republican govern- 
ment was in control. Nowhere was there 
any opposition, as everybody was _ heartily 
in favor of independence. The day was 
peaceably and joyfully spent by the people 
in firing cannon crackers and rockets, just as 
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if it were one of the great festival days of 
the Church. In the evening the officers of 
the Colombian gunboat Bogota, which had 
been cruising about among the islands off 
the harbor of Panama, heard what had 
happened. At half-past nine the Bogota 
steamed up to a convenient place off the 
wharves without warning, and after throw- 
ing about eleven shells into the city, which 
killed two Chinamen and a donkey, but did 
absolutely no other damage, sailed away in 
the direction of Buenaventura and was not 
seen again, although it was known that she 
did not have enough coal in her bunkers to 
carry her very far. 

The next day a Colombian government 
army of about 400 boys between twelve 
and fourteen years old arrived at Colon 
under command of General Tovar, who 
had been despatched some time previously 
to take command on the isthmus, and who 
knew nothing of what had happened. In 
complete ignorance of the state of affairs, he 
left his army at Colon, and, taking his staff 
with him, hastened to Panama to assume 
command. The junta received him with 
open arms and invited him to a great banquet 
to be given that evening in his honor as the 
general who on the morrow was to be the 
highest military official in the department. 
Toward the close of the dinner the political 
condition was explained to him and his staff. 
At first he thought that it must be a joke, 
but finally, seeing that his hosts were in 
deadly earnest, he got angry and made a 
typically fiery speech, in which he told what 
he meant to do to them, incidentally inform- 
ing them that they might consider themselves 
under arrest. 

One of the junta demurred very politely, 
and told him that if he would be kind enough 
to look out any window he pleased he would 
see soldiers lined up who were to escort, in a 
most gentlemanly way, himself and his aides 
to the military prison, and that, moreover, 
any resistance would be most heartily regret- 
table, as the troops had been instructed to 
shoot to kill. The General, being calmed by 
this information, was told that if he would 
return to Cartagena, whence he had come, 
and take his troops with him, he would be 
immediately put upon a train that would 
make record time across the isthmus. But 
he preferred to go to jail, where he was 
assured that he would be most comfortably 
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lodged and considerately treated, rather than 
go back to Cartagena, for what good would 
his life be if he were to return without orders 
from some superior officer? This judicious 
determination of General Tovar’s remained 
unshaken during the next few days. 

In the meantime, the troops at Colon were 
getting restless and thoughtful at the con- 
tinual lack of news or orders from their 
officers, so they scattered themselves about 
the town in a way that would give them 
immediate control of it should occasion 
demand. After a day of waiting they asked 
and were refused transportation across the 
isthmus by the Panama Railroad, which 


promptly called upon Captain Hubbard, 
of the American gunboat Nashville, for 
marines. A small force of marines and the 


armed employees of the railroad made a 
little fortification of cotton-bales around the 
station, and prepared to defend the property 
of the American railway corporation. 

This action of the representatives of our 
Government, the news that the new Govern- 
ment had been recognized at Washington, 
and the fact that the boys in the army at 
Colon were for the most part utterly incapaci- 
tated by the frightful sea-sickness that they 
had so recently undergone, induced Tovar 
to listen a little more to reason. When to 
these arguments was added $8,000 in Ameri- 
can gold which had been subscribed by the 
-anamanians to pay for the transportation 
of the troops back to Cartagena—$5,o00 for 
the officers and $3,000 for the men—Tovar 
succumbed, and on November 7th he and 
his troops left Colon on the Royal Mail 
liner Orinoco. As the Orinoco sailed out 
of the harbor she passed the United States 
ship Dixie, which just happened to be coming 
in, and which, although cruising, happened 
to have 400 marines on board. 

The whole proceedings were conducted with 
the utmost decorum imaginable, the junta 
having timed things so exactly, and having 
taken such advantage of our treaty, that 
nothing could be done by the Colombian 
troops. Our Government having been con- 
vinced by its own knowledge that there had 
been no opposition at the time the republic 
was declared, recognized its independence 
without delay. The French Government 
immediately afterward joined us in our action, 
while Germany notified us that it was in 
hearty accord. 
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As much has been said about the reckless- 
ness and undue haste of the officials at 
Washington in apparently breaking with all 
principles of international law in this recog- 
nition, it may not be out of place to give a 
short historical and political account of 
Colombia, the country whose rights are said 
to have been so wantonly and _ selfishly 
ignored in their action. 


HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF COLOMBIA 


On July 20, 1810, General Bolivar was 
proclaimed president of the newly revolted 
territory of New Granada, the first of the 
South American republics to gain independ- 
ence. By 1822, what are now Ecuador and 
Venezuela had been added to the union. 
This unwieldy State lasted but a few years, 
for in 1829 Venezuela and in 1830 Ecuador 
revolted anew and established themselves as 
independent republics. Since 1831, when the 
country was known as the Republic of New 
Granada, it has three times—in 1857,in 1861, 
and in 1886—changed its name and its sys- 
tem of government. Under the so-called 
constitution of 1861 the country was com- 
posed of eight constituent States, which were, 
for almost all purposes of administration, 
independent. In 1885, President Rafael 
Nunez, who had been elected as a Liberal, 
dissolved by force and in contravention of 
all precedent or right the State Assembly of 
Santander. After harshly stamping out the 
rebellion caused by this action, he assumed 
the dictatorship of the country by a coup 
d'etat and abolished the constitution under 
whose provisions he had been elected. In 
1886 he appointed a Council of Delegates, 
who framed a new constitution that not 
only suited his own private purposes, but 
also gave him a piece of paper by which to 
justify his actions. 

This constitution made of.Colombia a 
highly centralized republic in which all 
power was taken from the assemblies of the 
constituent States, which were reduced to 
the rank of mere departments with little or 
no local government, while the State of 
Panama, which was the most valuable asset 
the Government had, was reduced to a still 
lower level and placed on a basis which made 
it the private plundering-ground of the 
clique in control at Bogota. It was with 
this Bogota Government that the greater 
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part of the ‘“crooked’’ deals made by the 
French Panama Company were carried out, 
many of the bribes having reached fabulous 
figures. It is said that for the extension of 
time granted in 1891 one man received more 
than $1,000,000, while many others received 
amounts in like proportion. Under the 
government of Marroquin the $250,000 paid 
yearly by the Panama Railroad Company 
for its franchise had in every case dwindled 
to less than $25,000 by the time it reached 
the local officials for whose uses it was sup- 
posed to be used. 

The clique of 1886 was finally ousted when 
General Marroquin, the Vice-President, and 
General Casabianca, the Minister of War, im- 
prisoned Doctor Sanclemente, the President, 
in July of 1900. These plotters have kept 
themselves in power by might alone, being 
opposed by the Liberals, the National Con- 
servatives, and the Historical Conservatives, 
the only three political parties in the country. 
No attempt at decent government has been 
made, as the constitution has been completely 
forgotten in the ensuing four years’ bloody 
struggle for supremacy. 

Since 1899, when the Liberals started a 
revolution against the Conservatives in office, 
the country has been a political chaos, no 
one paying any regard to any one else except 
at the muzzle of a rifle. There have been 
many rival factions, each fighting against the 
other indiscriminately, their only object being 
to get control of the purse-strings of the 
nation. All business has naturally come to 
a stand-still, as more money can be made, 
and more rapidly, by seizing with force 
anything that hands can be laid on than by 
honest merchandizing. 

Panama has had its full share of these 
difficulties, but at the same time it was the 
only part of the country that had a large 
body of stable business men who were opposed 
to revolution, and who in consequence had 
been using their utmost endeavor to bring 
about a condition that would enable them 
to conduct their businesses in peace and 
comfort. When they had succeeded in get- 
ting their State quieted and rid of the armed 
bodies of freebooters on either side, they 
very quickly and very properly declared a 
bloodless revolution, whose sole object was to 
restore peace to the isthmus in a way that 
seemed to them to promise permanent security 
for their goods and lives. 
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THE HOME OF INVENTION 


THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT PROLIFIC OF NEW DEVICES— MEN EMPLOYED 
AT HIGH SALARIES TO DO NOTHING BUT INVENT— AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


DESIGNED WHILE YOU WAIT— A ROMANCE IN AMERICAN 
BY 


ACHIEVEMENT 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


y YWWO men ina car in which I was riding 
in Connecticut were talking. One, 
who had evidently been explaining 

something to the other, brought his hand 

down on his knee and said: 

“That change in the machine will take 
the place of three operations. It will pay 
for itself,’”’ calculating roughly, “‘in less than 
six months.” 

Who they were I don’t know. They might 
have been machinists or foremen or officers 
of large manufacturing companies. It is hard 
to divide people into classes in Connecticut. 
The head of one of the largest corporations 
in the State looks, except about the eyes, 
decidedly like an old yard-man in an adja- 
cent factory. But the fragment of conver- 
sation overheard in the car typifies the State 
and its history far more than the character- 
istic Connecticut country through which we 
were passing, although the rounded hills were 
typical of New England. 

From the Connecticut statute of 1672 
which said, “It is ordered that there shall 
be no monopolies granted among us but of 
such new inventions as shall be judged 
profitable to the country and for such time 
as the General Court shall judge meet,” until 
the last twenty years, during which, by the 
Patent Office record Connecticut has led every 
State in the country in inventiveness, except 
in four separate years, when it stood second 
in the list, the people have shown their 
tendency. Every one knows the story of Eli 
Whitney and the revolution his cotton-gin 
accomplished, although fewer know of his 
experiments in firearms, from which there 
was developed by regular stages one of the 
greatest manufacturing companies in the 
country. Many know how Asa Buell used 
part of the statue of George III., which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was melted into bullets for 
the Continental Army, to make some of the 


first type cast in America, and how after 
his death the head of the statue was found 
in his garret. John Fitch’s part in the 
evolution of the steamboat is common 
history. The picture of Eli Terry riding 
along the Naugatuck Valley roads with 
wooden clocks, made entirely by hand, 
dangling, dials out, in the place of saddle- 
bags, is hardly less well known, or the story 
of the development of clock-making by the 
inventor and by Seth Thomas, one of his 
employees, and later by dozens of others, 
until 75 cents’ worth of common iron is con- 
verted into $200,000 worth of watch-springs. 

The development of any old-time Con- 
necticut industry shows successive layers of 
new inventions. Take, for example, the 
making of axes. Until, back in 1826, two 
or three Connecticut store clerks became 
interested in some particularly good axes that 
a visiting blacksmith made, axes were ham- 
mered out by hand on common forges. These 
men devised some elementary machines and 
rented a mill. Early in the growth of the 
industry a young mechanic, who was after- 
ward to make a greater name with another 
Connecticut concern, became its superin- 
tendent. He was one of those mechanical 
geniuses who seem to be a New England 
product. One day a machine refused to 
work. He sat by it for a day and a half, 
and in the end simplified it greatly and 
made it much more useful than it had ever 
been. Shortly after, he invented a machine 
by which the eye of the axe was punched 
out of the solid metal, and another for shav- 
ing instead of grinding the edge. Through 
his work and that of men who followed him 
an immense factory grew up, until the 
nearly fifty different buildings cover seven- 
teen acres of ground. 

The company makes most of its own 
machinery and sells three-fourths of its 
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product abroad, notwithstanding high wages 
and duties. The old-time hammering is almost 
entirely done by machinery. A_ single 
machine, for example, takes a bar of heated 
iron, cuts it into proper lengths, beats it 
into shape, and punches roughly the eye. A 
trip-hammer beats the steel which is to be 
inserted, and another welds the steel edge 
into the split-iron poll. Heavy drops with 
dies form the head into the exact shape 
required. Long lines of grindstones and 
emery-wheels prepare the edge of steel, and 
except for decoration and inspection the 
head is ready to be boxed and shipped. 

The edged-tool industry may be paralleled 
by dozens of other Connecticut manufac- 
tories. The first invention is the beginning 
of an endless chain. Every new invention 
begets another. Competition prods the man- 
ufacturer constantly to make new articles 
and to improve those already in the market, 
to simplify machines, and to build new ones 
that cheapen cost. A patent solicitor, speak- 
ing of recent Connecticut patents, remarked 
that many of them are of small proportions, 
and that they have been the invention often 
of the men who work at the machines. An 
instance of the truth of this is a recent simple 
improvement of a machine by a man who 
worked at it, which is saving the company 
nearly $40,000 yearly. A prominent manu- 
facturer, asked for his experience, said: 
“The men who work out inventions are 
often employees, but the ideas usually come 
from some one who is interested financially 
in a company. The necessity of reducing * 
expense is not apt to appeal to a man who 
gets his day’s pay. Necessity is still the 
mother of invention.” 

Both are probably right. It is the combined 
inventive power of employer and employee 
that gives Connecticut an invention every 
year for every 1,000 inhabitants in the State. 

Inventors as a separate class have disap- 
peared from Connecticut—the improvi- 
dent, always poverty-squeezed, traditional 
inventors—except occasionally a man who 
devises novelties or Yankee gimcracks, and 
is usually considered a crank by the manu- 
facturers to whom he goes. 

The late Mr. Simonds used to tell a story 
of the German who came to a factory with 
what he thought was a great invention. He 
was very anxious about secrecy. When he 
finally displayed it the superintendent saw 


a common hose-nozzle with corrugations and 
rough prominences of metal inside. 

“What are these?”’ he asked. 

“Why,” said the German proudly, “that 
is the invention. The brook runs down-hill 
faster because of the pebbles. Those are 
the pebbles to make the water go faster.”’ 

A large proportion of new inventions are 
improvements on machines rather than 
entirely new productions, and, as a Connecti- 
cut manufacturer said recently, the process 
is usually as follows: ‘‘A cost clerk who 
knows nothing about machinery suggests the 
possibility of limiting costs, the superintend- 
ent or an officer in the company with his 
aids works out the improvement on paper, 
and a practical machinist furnishes the 
details.”” In many shops there are ingenious 
men who hold what is known as a “roving 
commission’’—men whose single duty it is 
to devise changes on machinery and to 
suggest developments in product. 

Why. is Connecticut prominent in inven- 
tion? Probably because it was settled by 
ingenious people who took the best method 
open to them to make a living. Agriculture 
is not profitable, except in individual small 
farms and for tobacco-raising. There is 
indeed little raw material for manufacturing 
there, but there was water-power and there 
were men, and invention begets invention. 

There is scarcely an article in common use 
about your house that is not made in 
Connecticut, from the hinges and locks on 
the door to the billiard-table, the clock on 
your, mantel, the sewing-machine in the 
workroom, your silverware, your gun, your 
bicycle or automobile, your piano and piano- 
player, and many such simple things as axes, 
nails, kitchen hardware, knives and _ forks, 
and needles, and chains. If there be any- 
thing that you cannot trace to Connecticut, 
you will find that the machinery for 
making it or the first shaping of raw 
material came from this State. The letter- 
box you pass on the way to your office, and 
the typewriter in use there, the ship in the 
harbor and the railroad train you ride in, 
all have the Connecticut stamp on them 
somewhere. 

Important instances of the inventiveness 
that has made this possible can be cited 
without end. 

A young man who at twenty-one had 
been before the mast, had worked in the 
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chemical department of a mill, and had 
lectured upon nitrous-oxide gas throughout 
the country, patented the rotating chamber 
for a pistol. It was not considered par- 
ticularly valuable until after his first com- 
pany that made it had failed and fights in 
Texas and with the Seminoles in Florida 
proved its worth. The Mexican War made 
a demand for it. 

The same mechanic who did so much for 
early ax-making developed details in revolver- 
making. The American plan of not hesitat- 
ing at the cost of new appliances was never 
better shown than in this big armory. The 
owner was probably the first man to suggest 
the mining of harbors with torpedoes for 
defense, and he was the first to lay a sub- 
marine electric cable. 

One day a young man from Vermont came 
to his works. 

“What can you do?” asked the general 
superintendent. 

“T’m a machinist, a tool-maker, and a die- 
sinker, and I can play a horn in a band,” 
was the reply. 

He went to work the next day. A few 
years later he multiplied by forty the value 
of certain labor in another factory, and by 
another invention saved the company 
$50,000 on contracts already made. Later, 
with a sewing-machine company, he forged 
shuttles from one piece of bar steel and cut 
previous costs in half. Since that time he 
has made forgings by the use of drops weigh- 
ing as much as a ton dropping with dies 
sometimes six feet upon iron, steel, and 
copper. An example of his inventive genius 
is the instance of his forging offhand, from a 
single piece of copper, commutator bars for 
electric dynamos, after the electrician in 
charge had said that such a scheme was 
absolutely impossible. 

Another company in the same _ town, 
through its capacity for outdoing its com- 
petitors in invention, delivered $1,200,000 
worth of gun machinery to the German 
Government in three years. Men employed 
by the same concern developed later a 
machine for uniform measurements. In 
England, an engineer, to the bewilderment of 
his people, will specify whatever he wishes. 
By the three years’ work done in this factory 
a computator for correct measurements was 
made by which uniformity of measurements 
within one-fifty-seven-thousandth of an 





inch was obtained throughout the country. 
Nuts and bolts became interchangeable, and 
a definite standard gauge was established. 
It is haraé to remember so important an 
advance in the simplification of machinery. 
Another interesting instance of striking inge- 
nuity nearby is the automatic machine that, 
after years of experimenting and testing, is 
taking plain wire and from it turning out 110 
complete horse-shoe nails per minute. 

The early story of the modern sewing- 
machine, one of the ‘“‘seven wonders of 
American invention,” is a Connecticut story. 
A dozen men have contributed revolutionary 
changes since the first patent was issued in 
1850. A young chromo artist, many years 
ago, made some drawings of needle machines. 
Since that time, associated with one of the 
sewing-machine companies in the State, he 
has built up machine after machine so 
rapidly that not long ago a rival company 
came to him and wished to buy a machine 
that they knew was standing idle because he 
had invented a better one. 

The immense business developed through 
costly experimenting, inventing, and testing 
which followed in the trail of the man who 
twenty-five years ago rode an English bicycle 
past staring people to the office of a Connecti- 
cut sewing-machine company and interested 
them in bicycle manufacture is a rapid and 
dramatic one. The most remarkable thing 
about a cheap watch which has made one 
Connecticut town famous the world over 
was the inventive ingenuity that made the 


-escapement, upon which English watch- 


makers had worked and failed, a practicable 
feature of every watch. The shaping of 
tinware by hammering it with wooden mallets 
over anvils developed in Connecticut by 
invention after invention until long rows 
of constantly improving tinners’ machines 
replaced the older method. The number of 
inventions of articles and of methods of 
manufacture that have had a share in the 
making of britannia and silverware will run 
into many hundreds. It would be interesting 
to know the exact amount of money that 
one invention alone—electro-plating—has 
saved in the country. The advance in 
lock-making in Connecticut, notable with the 
invention, first, of the separation of key 
mechanism and bolting mechanism—in which 
the variation of one-fiftieth of an inch in the 
fitting of the key prevents the working of 
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the lock—and the coming of the small, flat 
key, and later by the endeavors of large rival 
Connecticut companies to outstrip each other 
until the latest lock has its key-hole in the 
knob of the door, are marked with many inven- 
tions for safety, such, for example, as the 
automatic bolt-operating mechanism of a 
bank-vault door. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a manufactory in the State, from novelty 
companies to great brass-mills, that does not 
owe its inception, its growth, and its con- 
tinued and advancing precedence over rival 
companies to the inventive genius of its 
owners and employees. 

How quickly a company which 
English methods of using old machines until 
they fall to pieces is beaten down by American 
competition is made plain by one Connecticut 
company which paid 24 percent. dividends to 
its stockholders, and would not allow its 
superintendent to make a single new machine. 
It was absorbed by a trust recently, after 
vears of rapidly decreasing profits. 

Most of the successful companies pay 
only moderate dividends if they can, and 
are constantly investing further profits in 
improvements. “Any reasonable invest- 
ment inside a factory will pay for itself in 
five years,”’ said a Connecticut manufacturer 
recently. ‘Of course you can’t tell what will 
happen in five years, but that’s a risk you 
must take.”’ 

One factory I visited in Connecticut is 
characteristic of the most successful of them. 
In the first room we entered was an immense 
hut-like mechanism, awkward, ungainly, and 
complicated. Two or three women worked at 
it. It was explained in two minutes, and it 
is as simple as it seems complicated, and yet 
it includes every necessary detail for that 
one part of manufacture. It requires one- 
eighth the cost of labor used in the older 
method, and it reduces considerably the 
cost of operation. It will pay for itself 
within a year. 

Passing in this factory an overhead carrier 
which will take the place of men hauling 
partly finished goods from one part of the 
factory to another, we came to a room lined 
with automatic machines spouting oil and 
waste. Nine or ten machines are in the care of 
a workman and they supply him just enough 
work to keep him busy. Over in the corner, 
centrifugal separators divide the oil from the 
metal of the waste, and the oil is used again. 
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The metal waste also is separated by machin- 
ery. In a room beyond, three powerful 
machines, running day and night, are doing 
all the work which was previously done by 
two entire floors of men and machines in a 
large factory. These three machines mean 
a saving of $20,000 a year to the company. 
With another machine a single workman does 
the work of twelve, more rapidly than he 
could have done his single task before, and 
by simple arrangement every particle of waste 
issaved. Throughout the shop are such com- 
paratively small devices as those for feeding 
different kinds of material into machines 
automatically and for distribution of material 
for time-saving before and after an operation. 
So carefully is the factory supervised that every 
movement of each machine is calculated to a 
nicety, and added methods of saving are con- 
stantly put into common use. Every move- 
ment of a workman’s arm means something. 

The way in which the inventive preémi- 
nence of Connecticut is measured is, of course, 
by the number of patents issued. There 
are, however, a number of factories in the 
State which believe themselves safer without 
patents. One manufacturer, asked why his 
company, a large one, took out comparatively 
few patents, said: 

“We patent new articles which go to the 
public, but we seldom patent our methods of 
making these articles. I'll tell you why. A 
German engineer came to this country 
recently, and was hired by some Americans 
to make preparations for the manufacture of 
certain goods. The engineer, naturally, went 
to Washington, and in two weeks he learned 
from a study of the patents more about the 
making of machines for this particular 
manufacturer than he could have acquired 
in five years’ practical experience. He then 
went to work at new machinery that would 
not infringe on present patents. The com- 
panies which had carefully patented their 
machinery had made it infinitely easy for the 
starting of a new competitor. From the 
point of view of our business it is better to 
have a hundred workmen see our machines 
daily than to have them recorded in the 
Patent Office.” 

A large proportion of inventions, however, 
are patented. In many cases the public 
receives more value than the inventor during 
the life of the patent. One article of Con- 
necticut manufacture, for example, saved 
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the public $7 while it made $5 _ for 
the inventor. Mr. James Shepard, in his 


little book which shows that New Britain 
is the most inventive city in the world, gives 
the answers he received from four hardware 
manufacturers in that town to the question 
of the approximate value of their best-paying 
patent, respectively, $5,000, $85,000, 
$100,000, and $200,000. He says, further, 
that more than half of New Britain patents 
have been paying patents. One inventor in 
this town holds upward of 125 patents, every 
one of which has paid. 

The value of a patent is often deceiving. 
One concern, which decided to buy all patents 
of value in its line of business, paid $60,000 
for three patents which seemed worthless 
for its use and stored them away in the 
safe. A few years later one of those patents 
was worth more than the cost of all by 
keeping a rival concern from manufacturing 
the goods. 

One of the most successful manufacturers 
in Connecticut’s history, who had been mak- 
ing a bare living at wood-turning, was called 
to take charge of a trunk-hinge factory which 
his brother had controlled. One day a man 
came to him with a trunk-fastener. He 
bought the patent for $2,000 and later a 
previous basic patent for about half that 
amount. The first month of its manufac- 
ture he paid for the patent, and during the 
life of the patent he cleared from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a month in trunk-fasteners. A single 
recent patent—that for the making of washers 
by a single turn of flattened wire—is likely 
to revolutionize the entire business. A 
descendant of old Eli Terry went some years 
ago to a company in Hartford to show a 
water-wheel that he had made. He was 
told that it wouldn’t work, and it didn’t. 
Later he was, I believe, the first man to 
work out the transmission of electric power 
for manufacturing, bringing in electricity 
from Tariffville to Hartford, and selling it as 
the truck farmer sells his potatoes. 

While the large majority of inventions in 
Connecticut are little things brought about 
by the needs of inside manufacturing, there 
have been and are men at work who are 
born inventors—veritable geniuses. The man 
who devised axe machines and machines for the 
making of firearms was one of a considerable 
number. One old man, whose machines, put 
up twenty-five years ago, are working still un- 
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changed in one of the most progressive shops 
in the State, would sit in a quiet corner of 
the factory by the hour, planning. Then 
he would put on paper a mass of lines and 
figures that meant nothing to any one else, 
for, as he said himself, he “ couldn’t draw ver: 
well,” and at last he would begin to build th: 
machine. It is told of him that one day, after 
fixing a small lock for a bank, he surprised 
the officers by telling them that their vault 
locks were useless. They didn’t believe him, 
and he said he would get into the vault 
within a certain time without hurting a 
lock, and he did it, to their amazement and 
chagrin. There is a man who, by sheer 
inventive genius, in the last few years has 
put on its feet once more an old-established 
concern which had been beaten down by 
ingenious competitors. 

Machine companies which have sprung up 
throughout the State are racking their brains 
for new ideas and are building machinery 
with which some manufacturing concern will 
increase profits. Many big concerns make 
all their own machinery. 

“Why?” an officer of one such company 
was asked. 

“First of all,’ was the answer, “ because 
a machine company is naturally more anxious 
about the durability and the reputation of 
its machine than it is about our business 
and our profits. We make a machine to 
drive it hard if necessary to get our results. 
Then, too, if we make the machine our- 
selves there is no chance of its duplication.” 

In separate machine-shops and in those 
connected with large works the mass of 
inventions are commonplace, but are saving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly to 
the manufacturer—a profit which competi- 
tion forces him to share with the public. 

Connecticut has until very recently been 
spared large labor troubles or the organiza- 
tion of trusts. It has been a community 
of old-fashioned organization while it has 
led the world in modern manufacture. Even 
now the conditions are only slightly changed. 
Connecticut employers are usually fair and 
the unions are usually sensible. Labor has 


put little obstruction in the way of the 
rapid progress in automatic machinery or 
in modern methods of manufacture, for the 
reason that common sense, in the unions and 
out of them, knows the futility and unreason- 
ableness of such 


action. Labor cried out 
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against the sewing-machine, and said that 
it would take work from thousands of poor 
women. It has displaced no one, has in- 
creased demand, and has given work to 
many thousands of workmen. The growth 
of invention in the big workshops has almost 
invariably increased wages, decreased the 
working-time, and cheapened the product. 

Connecticut manufacturers, with skilled 
labor working by their sides, with few natural 
advantages to help them, have developed 
the most inventive community in the world. 
New product has been made and bettered 
and cheapened. Skilled workmanship well 
paid for, and constantly new and cheaper 
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methods of manufacture, have beaten down 
not only competition in this country, but 
also European competition on its own ground. 
There are few very rich men whose wealth 
has come alone from Connecticut factories. 
There are few skilled workers there who do not 
live well. And this community of workers, 
perhaps better than any other single com- 
munity in the world, has shown that by pro- 
gressive invention it is possible to pay double 
wages and at the same time make and 
sell better products cheaper than any one 
else in the world. Given a Yankee and 
water-power, and there is nothing that he 
cannot do. 


CITY UNDERGROUND 


LIFE IN THE FOURTH SUBSTORY OF A NEW YORK SKY-SCRAPER 


BELOW THE 
PROVIDING 
THE VAST 


FIFTY FEET 
WORKERS 
THROUGH 


PAVEMENT — AN 
COMFORT 
MECHANISM OF 


ARMY OF HIDDEN 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
A MODERN BUILDING 


BY 
WILLIAM R. STEWART 


F ALL the thousands who daily walk 
the streets of New York looking 
admiringly at the towering build- 

ings, few know that the vitals of the city are 
beneath their feet, that life throbs far below 
the pavement in the thrust of a hundred 
thousand piston-rods, in churning engines, in 
the hum of ventilating fans, the buzz of 
dynamos, and the choked roar of the furnaces. 
And yet, buried fifty feet or more beneath the 
sidewalk, far below the tide-water of the 
rivers on either side, bulked in by coffer-dams 
of steel and rock, are mechanical plants which 
represent the acme of engineering achieve- 
ment. A great steamship has no greater 
proportion of its bulk concealed below the 
water-line than the modern “‘sky-scraper’’ has 
beneath the line of the asphalt. 

In this underground city everything is 
systematized. Drafts of cool air fan the 
hot breath of the furnace from the brow of 
the coal-heaver. Every furnace has a human 
purpose to perform. Every engine means 
foot-pounds of energy to be transformed 
into something serviceable. 





It is no mere theory that the time will 
come when climate will be regulated by 
human agencies. In underground New York 
a beginning has been made. Great drafts 
of air, cooled by their passage between 
hundreds of coils. of ammonia-chilled pipes 
and then filtered, are fanned into every room 
of a many-storied building above, cooling 
the hottest summer day; and in winter the 
same ducts convey air heated by the furnaces. 
With a’ship, every throb as its screw churns 
the water bespeaks machinery; the long, 
black cloud of smoke tells of coal consumed, 
of a deep, dark hold where grimy men wheel 
ton after ton to the naked, perspiring stokers. 
In a “‘sky-scraper,’’ the clatter of machinery 
is drowned by the sullen roar of the city 
before it reaches the surface, and no black 
volumes stream from its anthracite-fed 
furnaces. Yet the building does as much 
work as the ship, whose life is motion. The 
dozen or score of smooth-running elevators, 
the twenty-five thousand electric lights, the 
clear running water, every particle filtered, 
the tons of artificial ice, the refrigerated 
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meats—these and a dozen more are evidences 
of the life and work beneath the pavements 
of the great city. 

The foundations of the great fifteen- or 
twenty-story structures of lower New York 
are sunk beneath the level of the bottom of 
the East and North rivers. Nothing but 
bed-rock is firm enough to support their giant 
proportions. Then, built around the sunken 
caissons, and within coffer-dams of steel and 
concrete, are three, four, and five stories of 
the building lower than the street. 

On the lowest of the floors the great 
machinery is installed. The newest and the 
most complete of the installations are those 
under the new Stock Exchange building, 
on Broad Street, which was opened in April, 
and under the new wing of the building of 
one of the big life insurance companies. 
The latter, which will supply not only the 
power for the complete block which the 
building covers, but also, by tunnels to be 
cut through the intervening roadways, the 
power for two other office buildings, is the 
largest isolated electric plant in the world. 
The machinery, both here and under the 
Stock Exchange, is on the fourth subfloor, 
fifty-two feet beneath the street, and lower 
than the river bottom. 

For a trip through one of these great sub- 
basements one may follow stairways and 
galleries, narrow passages, and ladders in 
true steamer style, but it is simpler to use 
the elevator. 

At the fourth subfloor one first sees great 
white mains, some carrying steam, some 
compressed air, others exhausts, in endless 
coils, suspended close to the ceiling, extending 
in every direction. Beneath is machinery 
of every description—red dynamos, white- 
painted pumps, black, oily engines, air- 
compressors, and ice-machines. Beyond, in 
the background, filling up the interstices of the 
meshwork of suspended mains, loom blackly 
the great water-tube boilers, six or seven of 
them, cars, loaded with a ton of coal each, 
running on tracks in front, with men to 
shovel in the fuel. And everywhere is light 
from a hundred electric sparks—the bright- 
ness of midday. 

Men appear and disappear noiselessly. 
Some are oilers—you know that by the cans 
they carry; others are various grades of en- 
gineers and engineers’ assistants. All appear 
busy, but there is no rush and no confusion; 
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there is little talking. The machinist is a 
silent man while he works. 

Military precision characterizes everything. 
The chief engineer has his quarters at the 
most accessible place to the machinery for 
the efficiency of which he is responsible. 
If anything should go wrong he is ready 
at hand. He knows every piece and sec- 
tion in the great system of iron and steel 
and brass, and what to do in an emergency 
and how to do it—though very few loopholes 
for emergency exist. Not a single important 
function of boiler or engine, pump or hoist 
or other machinery, has been overlooked in 
the provision against accident. Should an 
ejector refuse to work, there are auxiliary 
ejectors to work until matters are righted; 
should a feed-water heater get out of order, 
there are spare ones in order. And so on 
through all the intricate list. 

Nothing is left to chance. There are 
pumps for putting out fires, pumps for filling 
boilers, pumps for hoisting refuse, and each 
does its own work. But let a fire start, 
and the fire-pump need help, and all the 
others would at once become fire-fighters. 

The most comprehensive plant so far 
installed for the purpose of circulating chilled 
air during hot weather is installed in the 
new Stock Exchange. As one stands at the 
bottom of the great shaft down which the 
airis brought by natural draft from above 
the roof, it is difficult to keep one’s hat on, 
even after it is jammed down over the ears, 
and the low sound of the sifting air might 
be mistaken for the whistling wind through 
a vessel’s shrouds. 

As the air rushes to the lower floor it 
encounters a roomful of iron coils through 
which ice-cold brine, chilled by the ammonia 
refrigerating plant, runs in a steady stream, 
passing from the ammonia-tank into the pipes, 
through them, then back, to be once more 
chilled for another circuit. Blowing through 
the meshwork of cold pipes, gathering from 
them a breath of frostiness, the cooled air 
swishes through close-meshed screens of 
very fine cheese-cloth, by which it is filtered. 
Fine particles of soot, dust specks, and other 
undesirable objects, are thus prevented from 
gaining access to the interior. 

The cheese-cloth screens 


are not set so 


that the air-current strikes them at broad- 
side, but are so placed in racks as to form a 
continuous series of the letter V, with the 
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result that even greater opposition than the 
fineness of the mesh is offered to the air, and 
a more thorough filtering accomplished. 
After passing through the screens, the air 
finds its way into great closed canals by 
which it passes into the smaller ducts and is 
fanned to the floors above. Each floor has 
its separate supply-pipes and fan. On the 
roof of the building is another fan, which 
sucks out the vitiated atmosphere and 
makes room for the fresh. The screening 
and fanning proceed uninterruptedly so long 
as there is occasion for it. All the windows 
in the great building might as well be her- 
metically sealed for all the need there is of 
them for ventilation. 

A look into the great coal-bunker reveals 
every aspect of a coal-breaker. Circling 
around the four sides are car-tracks, on which 
heavy dump cars, each containing about a 
ton of coal, are propelled, carrying the coal 
from the outside to feed the boilers under- 
neath. The capacity of the bunker in one 
New York building is five hundred tons, and 
a car is kept in continuous operation in carry- 
ing the supply. In winter about fifty tons 
a day are consumed. 

The boiler-room is like the boiler-room of 


a great steamship, but infinitely more com- 


fortable. Every boiler is self-stoking, and 
no half-naked men toil sweltering in the heat. 
Instead, the temperature is almost pleasant. 

The boiler-plant in the building to which 
reference has just been made, which is 
fifty-two feet below the level of the street 
and thirty-three feet below _ tide-water, 
supplies 2,400 horse-power. The largest class 
of Atlantic liners, with machinery designed 
specially to furnish tremendous propelling 
power, have boilers supplying from 6,000 
to 10,006 horse-power. The building requires 
one-third as much steam energy as the 
steamship. The electric plant consists of 
four engines each of 600 horse-power. 

Every drop of water which the under- 
ground ‘‘sky-scraper’’ consumes is filtered, 
even that for the great boilers, which evapo- 
rate 50,000 gallons a day, to the dapper little 
fire-pumps, for impurities in the water cling 
to the iron pipes and to the inside lining of 
the furnaces, retarding the generation of 
steam, and causing undue wear and finally 
destruction to the plant. Every week 
2,300,000 gallons of water are used—enough 
to supply the wants of a village. The actual 
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capacity of the filters is 1,000,000 gallons 
daily. The plant consists of two tanks, 
with a perforated copper partition in- 
serted at the largest part. At the top 
of this is a bed, six inches deep, of 
clean, sharp sand, and above that a bed of 
charcoal. The water is received downward 
through the charcoal and sand into one of 
the tanks, passed over to a duplicate tank, 
and then forced upward by an air-compressor 
through other beds of the same substance. 
The reverse process removes from the water 
any substances which may have been carried 
with it in the first filtering process. 

The water used in the boilers is pumped 
in through two feed-water heaters, one of 
2,000 horse-power and a smaller auxiliary 
heater of 1,000 horse-power. The hot-water 
service of the complete system is furnished 
by two heaters of a special type. The ele- 
vator service — there are twenty-eight 
hydraulic lifts—is driven by five compound 
duplex.pumps. Two similar pumps are used 
for the house-supply system, and one large 
pump is for the fire service. All eight 
pumps are so connected that they can be 
immediately thrown into fire service if needed. 

An interesting feature of the underground 
plant is the ice-machinery. In the building 
under description this consists of a ten-ton 
bellows. Besides making from eight to ten 
tons of ice every day, this also circulates 
cold brine through the meat-house and cold 
water through the dining-rooms. Hauling out 
parallelopipeds of clear crystal from a huge 
tank in the brick floor, with the atmosphere 
marking 100 degrees Fahrenheit on the 
thermometer, is not quite the same as 
sawing it out of a frozen lake, but the ice 
is just as good, if not better, and costs less. 

Other portions of the basement plant are 
a huge ejector for handling the refuse— 
for this is many feet below the city sewer—and 
an endless chain studded with receptacles 
which hoists the ashes in a continuous stream 
from the boiler-room floor to the street sur- 
face. This chain when not in use is folded 
back against the wall. But its moments of 
relaxation are few, for the fires in the furnaces 
burn always, and the task of cleaning out the 
ashes is far from easy. 

The miles and miles of pipes and wires which 
wind their way through the underground 
structure, thence up through the columns 
of the building, underneath the floors, and 
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over the ceilings, can scarcely be realized. 
A superintendent of a “sky-scraper’’ says 
that the wire used in the private telephone 
system of that building exceeds forty miles 
in length; he estimates the length of the 
various pipes—water, steam, drain, etc.— 
at more than roo miles. 

Crews of from forty to sixty men are 
required to operate the engineering mechan- 
ism of the great office buildings. In the 
boiler- and engine-rooms the force works in 
three shifts of eight hours each. The early 
watch begins at 7 A. M. and ends at 3 P.M. 
Then the middle watch comes on and works 
till 11 p.M., when the late watch begins. No 
man leaves his post till he is relieved by his 
successor. Each watch comprises an engineer, 
an oiler, two firemen, and two coal-passers, 
and there is always ready at hand if wanted 
a chief engineer, with his assistant. The 
remainder of the working force of the build- 
ing is composed of oilers (one for each four 
elevators), electricians, plumbers, steam- 
fitters, machinists, carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
masons, plasterers, painters, and cleaners. 
From 30,000 to 40,000 passengers a day 
travel up and down the elevators. 

At every hour of the day or night the 


engineer in charge is in a position to know 
at just what rate of consumption the coal 


is being burned, how many amperes of 
electricity the dynamos are generating, how 
much water is passing through the filters, 
or what the steam pressure is. Moreover, a 
month or a year later he would have the 
same knowledge ready filed away for refer- 
ence, not only in rows of figures, but graphi- 
cally also, in lines running irregularly across 
other straight horizontal lines, the latter 
indicating the twenty-four hours, beginning 
very near to the bottom, at 7 A. M., when 
the early shift starts, jumping quickly up 
the page at 8 A. M., when the tenants begin to 
arrive, the elevators to run, the lights to 
burn, and perhaps the electric fans to revolve. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon the zig- 
zag line slumps suddenly downward—the 
lawyers, and brokers, and all the army of 
occupants are beginning to go home—and 
by six o’clock it is once more trailing along 
near the bottom of the score-sheet, for then 
only a few amperes are required to keep the 
building above the street in operation. 

The locker-rooms for each group of the 
building force are on the second floor under- 
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ground, above the boiler-, engine-, and pump- 
plants. They are provided with all lavatory 
and toilet facilities. Tubs for bathing, shower- 
baths, dressing-cabinets, marble hand-basins, 
towel-racks—everything, in short, which the 
most luxurious city dwelling might possess 
—are furnished for the use of the working 
staff, three stories below the nearest open- 
air windows. 

Usually the building really works only 
ten hours, and the night shift is smaller than 
the day shift. In one or two of the large 
hotels, where the day overlaps the night and 
the night merges with the day, there is 
no difference. In the power-rooms of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, three stories below the 
street, 150 men are employed. There, too, 
in winter 100 tons of coal a day are consumed 
in seven furnaces, for a hotel must keep 
itself warm at every hour of the twenty-four. 
Fifty tons of artificial ice are used daily 
during the summer, and half a thousand 
carafes of water chilled by the ice-machine; 
4,000 pounds of meat, fish, and game are kept 
at freezing temperature in the refrigerators. 

The population of this great underground 
city, which sees sunlight on only one day a 
week, must be larger than that of many 
incorporated cities. The engineers and 
firemen and oilers who largely compose it 
are nearly all men past the middle of life. 
In their earlier days they were marine 
engineers. There is something of the pathetic 
in this exchange from the restless tossing of 
the steamship to the rock-riveted basement 
of the ‘‘sky-scraper.”’ The hole in the ground 
underneath the great structure is frequently 
a “‘snug harbor !’’ 

What will yet be the history of New York 
below the pavement? Already stores along 
the Subway are in perspective, while the great 
subterraneous borings of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with the world’s largest passenger 
station to be built more than half under- 
ground, equipped with moving platforms 
and stairways, and other projected subways 
to come, open up visions of a city beneath a 
city, of great buildings connected under- 
neath by tunnels, till passage over wide areas 
may be accomplished without the need of 
mounting to the surface. Perhaps in the 
New York of another century much of the 
heavy truck traffic will be carried on under- 
ground, leaving the surface streets to the 
pedestrian and the light vehicles. 





THE HALL OF FESTIVALS 
Which is the artistic centre of the St. Louis Exposition; the Colonnade of the fourteen States and Territories made out of 
the Louisiana Purchase, in the background 
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THE MAIN PLAN OF THE FAIR 


THE PRINCIPAL SCENIC FEATURE OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 

WILL BE COMPOSED OF GARDENS AND CASCADES, A FESTIVAL HALL WITH A 

HIGH DOME, AND A MAJESTIC COLONNADE, ALL ADORNED WITH SCULPTURE 

THE COOPERATIVE WORK OF SCULPTOR, ARCHITECT, AND LANDSCAPE ARTIST 
BY 


EDWARD HALE BRUSH 


, HE plan of the central portion of the 
St. Louis exposition grounds sug- 
gests a fan. The great exhibit 
buildings are on avenues which radiate from 
the Hall of Festivals, at the centre of a long 
colonnade called the Colonnade of States. 
This curved colonnade terminates at either 
end in cireular pavilions each 140 feet high, 
surmounted by domes and somewhat corre- 
sponding in architectural treatment to Festi- 
val Hall. The colonnade, which is 52 feet 
high and more than a quarter of a mile long, 
extends gracefully in a semicircle along the 
brow of a hill, crowning, as it were, the crest 
of a natural amphitheatre, 70 feet high. .In 
the rear of the Colonnade and of Festival Hall, 
and partially screened by them, though on a — 
higher level, is the Art Palace. ‘PHYSICAL LIBE ——" Poe 
The face of the hillside has been terraced; By H. A. MacNeil, in the Central Cascades 
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“WYOMING ” 


By C. F. Hamann, in the Colonnade of States 


and descending from the front of Festival 
Hall and the flanking pavilions there are to 
be three cascades. The water which gushes 
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Photograph by C. Ording 
“OKLAHOMA” 


By J. S. Conway, in the Colonnade of States 


Photograph by C. Ording 
“NORTH DAKOTA” 


L. Zimm, in the Colonnade of States 


forth from the central fountain spreads into 
a stream 50 feet wide as it pours over the 
first fall of 25 feet. It widens out still more 


Photograph by C. Ording 
“INDIAN TERRITORY ” 


By C. A. Heber, in the Colonnade of States 
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Photograph by D. D. Alley & Co. 
A GROUP ON ONE OF THE SIDE CASCADES 


By Isidore Konti 


Photograph by D. W. C. Ward 
A CHILD RIDING A FISH 


By Mrs. MacNeil, in the central cascades 
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as one fall succeeds another until it is a stream 
152 feet wide when it reaches the basin at the 
foot of the slope. The total fall is g5 feet 
and the length of the central cascade is about 
300 feet. The side cascades are still longer. 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC” 


By Isidore Konti, at the head of one of the side cascades 


All three fall into the cascades basin, 600 feet 
wide, which will reflect the picture above it 
and at night will aid in enhancing the beauty 
of the electric illumination. Nearly 90,000 
gallons of water per minute will be discharged 
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THE FAIR 

into this basin from the three cascades when 
they are in full operation. The slope between 
the cascades and in front of Festival Hall and 
the Colonnade of States is to be made into 
a formal garden, richly adorned with flowers 
and shrubs. The design of the cascades and 
of the Colonnade of States and the pavilions, 
with the approaches and surrounding gardens, 
is the work of Mr. Emmanuel L. Masqueray, 
Chief of Design of the Exposition. 

The Hall of Festivals, the great central 
structure, has a dome larger than St. Peter’s 
at Rome. As the principal point of emphasis 
in the design of the exposition, it impresses 
its character upon the whole composition. 
Its height is emphasized by the terraces 
immediately in front and the wide basin at 
the foot of the slope. It is on the main axis 
of the grand court and faces toward the 
principal entrance to the grounds. A monu- 
mental archway 65 feet high, richly decorated 
with sculpture, forms the main entrance to 
the hall. A group over the archway typifies 
“The Triumph of Music and Art.’’ “‘ Music”’ 
and ‘“‘Dance”’ are allegorically represented 
in groups flanking the entrance. The deco- 
rative details of the building are suggestive 
of music and the drama. Lyres, harps, 
Greek masks, names of composers, and the 
like, are used both for ornamental effect and 
to express the festive ideas associated with 
the structure. The main entrance is flanked 
on the sides by colonnaded walls. The 
drum of the dome is treated with a series of 
circular openings, decorated architecturally 
in the same spirit as the rest of the building. 
The dome is 145 feet in diameter. That of 
St. Peter’s at Rome is 144 feet. The height 
from the ground, of course, is not so great 
as St. Peter’s. It is 450 feet from the ground 
to the highest point of St. Peter’s dome, 
while it is 250 feet frcm the level of the 
grand court to the top of the dome of Festival 
Hall. The diameter of the building at its 
base is 192 feet, exclusive of the balustraded 
terrace upon which it stands. The structure 
as a whole covers more than two acres. The 
auditorium is intended for the accommoda- 
tion of about 4,000 people, being arranged 
on the interior like a theatre and finished like 
a permanent building. Its many windows 
will furnish an excellent light by day, and 
at night the electric illumination, both without 
and within, is expected to be a triumph of the 
electrician’s skill. The architect of the Hall 




















THE MAIN 
of Festivals is Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New York 
and St. Paul. The design of the interior, 
however, is in the hands of Mr. Masqueray. 

The entire composition made up of the 
Cascade Gardens, Festival Hall, and the 
Colonnade of States has an historic as well 
as allegorical significance, and is meant to 
express the jubilation which a great nation 
feels that the sway of liberty was extended 
by the Louisiana Purchase practically from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. This idea is 
especially conveyed in the sculptural decora- 
tions which portray the various phases of 
the central theme. From a distance the 
‘Fountain of Liberty,’’ which stands at the 
head of the central cascades, seems almost 
to form a part of the archway by which 
entrance is afforded to the hall. Mr. Hermon 
A. MacNeil, who has modeled the statuary 
for these cascades, has typified in sculpture 
the ideas associated with such sentiments as 
Liberty, Patriotism, Freedom, Truth, Justice, 
and the Family. 

Around the central 
descend on both sides and swing away in 
opposite directions until the level of the basin 
below is reached. Flanking the waterways, 
and between them and the stairways, run the 
groups of sculpture which serve both to 
illustrate the theme and to enhance the 
decorative effect of the composition. The 
Fountain of Liberty, with its goddess holding 
aloft the symbolic torch, and its figures of 
Truth and Justice, commands the scene, 
and from beneath the arch upon which the 
figures rest the water rushes. From the 
springing of the arch come forth men of 
heroic proportions riding fish-horses, and on 
either side heralds proclaim the advent of 
the goddess. At the base of the arch and 
flanking the ramp which swings from its 
sides are groups representing Patriotism and 
the Family, these being at the foundation of 
the Anglo-Saxon idea of liberty. Next 
beyond these groups, as one descends to the 
grand basin, come two others, one represent- 
ing the idea of freedom and physical liberty, 
the other intellectual liberty as it exists under 
the restraining institutions of civilization. 
The series terminate in large groups sur- 
mounting pedestals 16 feet in height, the 
groups themselves being about 20 feet in 
height. The sculptor has portrayed in the 
latter groups the ideas underlying the devel- 
opment of the arts and sciences. 


cascades stairways 


PLAN 
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The side cascades, whose sculptural figures 
and groups are by Mr. Isidore Konti, are 
equal in importance in this composition 
with the central cascades. The 
cades are more than 4oo feet in length, and 
the architect’s plan provided for fifteen 
groups for each side. At the head of each 


side cas- 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC” 


By Isidore Konti, at the head of one of the side cascades 


cascade and in front of the ornate pavilions 
which terminate the Colonnade of States are 
fountains, and the groups surmounting these 
the sculptor calls respectively ‘‘The Spirit 
of the Atlantic’ and ‘‘The Spirit of the 
-acific.’” The Atlantic Ocean is symbolized 
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by a vigorous and graceful youth who stands 
in clouds with arm raised as if controlling 
the tempest. At his feet an eagle soars, 
typifying the restless and turbulent character 
of the Atlantic. Beneath are children and 
forms of sea-life, and the whole group sur- 
mounts a globe whence fall the waters that 
pour over the cascades. <A graceful girl 
reclining over a sea-gull, a grizzled sea-god 
with a sea-lion, and other allegorical expres- 
sions of the animal wealth of the Atlantic, 
meet us as we follow the flow of the waters to 
the basin. 

The doorway of Festival Hall, by Mr. 
Charles J. Pike, suggests gaiety, and is com- 
posed of two flying figures supporting a 
lyre. The groups entitled ‘‘Music’’ and 
“Dance,”’ on either side of the entrance to 
the Hall of Festivals, present an interesting 
contrast. Mr. Augustus Lukeman is the 
author of ‘‘Music.’’ The group consists of 
five figures. In the upper part is a figure 
of Orpheus playing the lyre, accompanying 
the voice of a beautiful woman who forms the 
foremost figure in the group and who repre- 
sents vocal music. To her left is a female 
figure playing the ‘cello. On her right is a 
group of two figures, Pan playing his pipes 
and a bacchante playing a timbrel and lead- 
ing a panther. Opposite the group by Mr. 
Lukeman will stand the companion group 
by Mr. Tonetti, entitled ‘Dance,’ which 
presents an admirable foil. <A figure in the 
upper part of the group urges on the dancers. 
The various forms of the dance and _ its 
national characteristics are represented by 
the different figures. A faun dancing with 





a nymph, both being strong-limbed and 
unconventional, present a contrast to two 
other figures, a delicately proportioned girl 
and a man, portraying a more modern type 
of dance. A girl in the centre of the group 
is poised in a graceful attitude and personifies 
the grace in thedance. The theme of the group 
is not novel, but its treatment is picturesque. 

The Colonnade of States, in the back- 
ground, affords opportunity for the use of 
statuary typifying the twelve States and two 
Territories that were formed from the original 
Louisiana Purchase. Square pylons alternate 
with the columns, and the effect suggests 
somewhat the majestic approach of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. It may remind some of the 
beautiful peristyle at Chicago. The electrical 
illumination at night of the gardens, the 
cascades, the Colonnade, the Festival Hall, 
the Cascades Basin, and fountains, with the 
many fanciful effects to be introduced, will 
give a fairylike aspect to the scene. The 
whole spectacle will be a revelation to many 
of the possibilities of a great work when 
landscape artist, sculptor, and architect labor 
together. From the decorative point of 
view this composition forms the triumph of 
the fair. With the work of sculptor, archi- 
tect, and landscape artist reénforced by that 
of experts in electrical illumination, the 
beauty of the picture, by day or by night, 
will make it the great spectacular feature of 
the exposition. It will doubtless be the 
scene of all others most admired—a picture 
different from anything seen before and most 
fitly expressing the joy of the nation over 
an event of great import in its history. 
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IN LIFE AND 


IN FICTION 


BY 


CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


MONG my acquaintances is an influ- 
A ential ward-leader—a man of ready- 
made clothes and few graces of 
manner or speech, but with plenty of space 
between his temples and eyes, which miss 
little within their range. In the upper story 
of his house is a room lined with pine shelves 
crowded with five-pound books. Many of 
these are the gifts of a prodigal and paternal 
. government—the official history of the Civil 
War, and census, agricultural, and educational 
reports. Among other volumes are an ency- 
clopedia, Blaine’s ‘Twenty Yearsin Congress,” 
Grant’s Recollections, and a_ subscription 
Life of Lincoln. Here the owner sat in his 
shirt-sleeves when I asked him what he 
thought of three novels of American political 
life which I had handed him some weeks 
before. 

“T’ve read them,’ hesaid. ‘A good many 
things happen the way they tell.” 

‘How about the men in them ?”’ 

“T’ve heard of men like them.” 

‘“Haven’t you met men like them ?”’ 

“T don’t meet them any more than I 
have to.” His eyes twinkled. ‘‘It’s this 
way: they’re newspaper politicians or else 
they’re reformers. Too bad and too good 
for me.” 

“Then they’re not real?” 

“Oh, real enough; but there’s others. A 
lot of little fellows—with nothing in them 
for a book, I guess.” 

The three novels upon which this judgment 
was passed fairly represented the range of 
recent American political fiction. One dealt 
with official life at Washington; another 
was a story of country politics in the Middle 
West; the third told about a stubborn 
municipal campaign ina big city. Separately 
and collectively, of course, they did not 
account for many of the figures in the life 
they pictured. But it was not so much the 
absence of any one or any number of these 
figures which my critic noted as a lack of 





proportion in .the figures which were there. 
In his own bailiwick he made it his business 
to know how his men lived—what they 
earned, how they earned it; whether they 
paid their bills; their personal habits, likes, 
and dislikes; whether they went to church; 
if unmarried, how they behaved toward their 
kin; if they were married, how they provided 
for their families; whether their children 
attended school. All this information entered 
into his estimate of their usefulness to him 
and to themselves. Performance was the 
test of their usefulness, but the opportunities 
for performance were largely in his hand. 
To give these opportunities to the right men 
at the right time was to make sure of his 
plans. So he had learned that every bully 
had his merciful moment, every thief his 
charity, every honest man his weakness or 
vice. In the books which I gave him he had 
found comparatively little of these. There- 
fore in the fictional figures he did not recog- 
nize the likenesses of the ‘“‘little fellows,’’ of 
which he himself is in a way one. 

There seems to be, indeed, a larger realiza- 
tion of the human and likable qualities of 
the politician than there used to be, but the 
popular conception of him still fails to com- 
prehend certain of the qualities which are 
essential to his personal success and therefore 
to the dominance of the political ‘‘ machine, ’”’ 
which, after all, is “politics” itself as com- 
monly referred to. 

It is acknowledged that chance plays a 
small part, if any, in political happenings; 
that things happen, not because of fortunate 
accident, but as the result of careful planning 
and hard work; that what the people at large 
see and hear of political doings is but the 
formal execution of what has been determined 
upon and arranged for long before. But an 
old misapprehension as to methods survives 
in the face of history and reason, and political 
power is attributed either to a shrewdness 
amounting almost to prescience or to bribery 
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and bullying. It is the modicum of truth in 
each of these explanations—a modicum of 
truth of which it is so easy to cite illustra- 
tion—that makes them plausible; it is the 
large amount of exaggeration in each—an 
exaggeration not so evident because its proof 
is almost wholly negative—which makes each 
dangerous to build upon. The _ political 
leader to whom politics is a means of liveli- 
hood must be shrewd beyond his fellows if 
he is to rule them. But this shrewdness is 
born of a careful and laborious analysis of 
the human factors with which he deals rather 
than of any extraordinary intellectual re- 
sources. He has wit, and by long experience 
he is enabled sometimes to make a short cut 
to conclusions, which passes for intuition. 
But in the bare matter of brains he is seldom 
as well off as is the leader of a_ political 
reform movement, who, as a rule, already 
has distinguished himself in mercantile or 
professional life by superior ability. As to 
the bullying and bribes with which the poli- 
tician is charged, it requires but a little 
unprejudiced reflection to demonstrate that 
he never controlled or long could control a 
sufficient following by such methods alone. 

The nran who is bribed is for sale to the 
enemy at a higher price, and usually allows 
this to be known. The man who is bullied 
nurses a desire for revenge, and sooner or 
later satisfies it. Besides, bullying and 
bribing may be done only with extreme 
caution. They are outside the law. And 
the first precept of the political kindergarten 
is: Keep within the law. Unless the law is 
so constructed that its execution is merely 
nominal, and therefore no law at all, keep 
within the law. If the law may not be so 
interpreted officially as to countenance what 
you wish to do, see that a new law replaces it 
which does. In any event, keep within the 
law. Ifthe Ten Commandments were obeyed 
in the letter as are the laws of the land by the 
politician who is a real power and goes far, 
there would be small need for the Church as a 
spiritual guide. It is an obliquity of civil 
vision which obscures this fact. We behold 
the mote in the eye of the professional poli- 
tician and call it by worse names than a moral 
squint; we are blissfully ignorant the while of 
the beam in our own—-a beam which, once 
removed, would let in a flood of light upon 
the folly of our judgment. 

Political reform movements, in the main, 
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are emotional excesses in which the blind 
lead the blind. When they win a temporary 
victory it is virtually by a blundering, head- 
long rush of overwhelming numbers—a rush 
which clears the way for the time being, but 
soon loses its impetus. Then strikes the hour 
of reckoning. Those reformers who have not 
fallen by the wayside or are not seeking the 
quickest road back to the peace of home and 
the profit of private employment waste their 
breath in self-congratulation, bicker over 
the choice of a leader and the right thing to 
reform first, or stand appalled by the pro- 
portions of a task to which they recognize 
they have just put their hands. 

‘‘Politics is a continuous performance, 
you see,’’ once remarked to me a thin-lipped 
philosopher whose watch-chain and bunchy 
seal ring are favorite marks for the political 
cartoonist. ‘I’m real sorry for the amatoors. 
They do their ‘turn’ a sight better than some 
of the ‘boys.’ But then they want to climb 
down and see the show a while. And that 
ain’t according to the rules of the game.”’ 

The simile has its pictorial value, but lacks 
an essential point of contact. There is 
nothing theatrical in the politician’s per- 
formance not deliberately so, and therefore 
a subterfuge. It is stating nothing new or 
startling, yet itis a fact commonly forgotten, to 
say that politics is a business, and that to a 
failure to recognize this, with all that it 
implies, is due the disheartening repulses or 
breakdowns which characterize the bulk of 
attempts of political reform. 

Politics is a business in the fullest sense. 
It is in its requirements anything but a 
profession. It is a matter of buying and 
selling—of buying at the lowest price the 
men most competent to carry on its work 
and the utilities which best serve the purpose 
of those who control them; of selling at the 
highest price privileges represented by taxa- 
tion and franchises. Whether this buying and 
selling be done for the legitimate purpose of 
conserving the people’s comfort and safety 
and providing for the speedy and effective 
conduct of public business or for the filling 
of the pockets of office-holders and those 
directly responsible for them is a question 
apart. Politics remains a business—a_busi- 
ness in its methods and its machinery of card 
indexes, ledger, and day-book. It is a general 
dry-goods business, a hardware business 
a manufacturing business; a wholesale and 4 
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retail business rolled into one. It is a 
department-store business in which two of 
the recognized professions figure largely, 
but only as departments. It is bigger, more 
exacting, and requires finer administrative 
‘apacity than any other business in the world. 
Perhaps to call it the man business is to 
comprehend it in words as nearly as may be. 
And having called it that, is any one willing 
to affirm that the methods attributed to the 
politician who is the general manager or the 
assistant in this business are of necessity any 
less systematic, thorough, and constant in 
their application than the methods of the 
most successful merchant in private life? 
Or may the man who has had little or no 
experience in this particular business, and 
who at best has no more knowledge of its 
details than has the grocer of the production 
of the sugar which he purchases by the barrel 
at the market price—may such a man reason- 
ably undertake to drive out another who 
has made politics the single study and occu- 
pation of perhaps his best years? Finally, 
having been enabled by circumstances to 
drive him out, has he any justification for 
the belief that he can run this new business 
satisfactorily to himself and to those he 


represents with any less faithful attention 
than his predecessor gave to it, or with any 
less than he has employed himself in his 


private business? We hear much of “ busi- 
ness administrations’ in the promises of 
reform campaigns. Business principles ap- 
plied to the elements with which politics 
deals are the first things forgotten or deliber- 
ately repudiated when a reform administra- 
tion is accomplished. After writing Honesty 
over the front door of its establishment, the 
reform administration usually retires to its 
offices of polished wood and luxuriant leather 
and—issues orders. The needs, the requests, 
the grievances of its small customers seldom 
come to its ears, because it is engrossed in 
the larger cares of its office and in the splendid 
opportunities for putting its theories into 
execution. When these applications do reach 
it, they have been filtered through the official- 
dom of self-important bureaus and tied up in 
red tape, all of which must be carefully 
unwound and rewound before anything is 
accomplished. Moreover, in these sugges- 
tions of the little customers there is, to the 
sensitive organism of the reform administra- 
tion, a hint of reward for services rendered 
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which is not compatible with the loftiest 
ideals, and so the suggestions are rejected 
with indignation. Quid pro quo is, indeed, the 
red rag to a reform administration. 

Yet, verily, the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and so long as the reformer insists that 
all who assist him shall observe that virtue 
is its own reward, so long will he pay excessive 
interest on his taxable property, two prices 
for the public privileges which he enjoys, a 
bonus ‘‘on the side” for every official, and 
contribute in other various and devious ways 
to the maintenance of those who are doing 
for him what he will not do for himself. 
Self-government is a phrase which sounds 
well and enables one to indulge an agreeable 
complacency of spirit. For that reason it is 
perhaps worth while; a respectable name, 
after all, is a good deal to most of us. In 
any event, until we take hold ourselves with 
both hands and apply our best intelligence 
consistently to the business of government, 
common sense and regard for our peace of 
mind should seal our eyes to the fact that the 
a govern- 
all that it 


governing class, inseparable from 
ment constituted as is ours, is not 
should be in point of honesty. 

There is no substantial evidence of immedi- 
ate preparation for such organized movement 
for good government, yet the recent increase 
of interest in novels which have a_ political 
setting speaks for a curiosity that may not 
be without its useful discoveries. To satisfy 
that curiosity as far as a fictitious representa- 
tion may should prove a congenial task to 
the considerable number of our writers 
who are making honest effort in their books 
to give romantic expression to American life 
and conditions of today. To these the 
politician offers peculiar advantages. What 
his person and manner lack in refinement 
they make up for in picturesqueness. He 
is indisputably the most individual product 
of our national life, and stands quite apart 
from the politician of England and of Europe. 
His career is exciting, dramatic in external 
aspects, and sharp with contrasts. 

But how have our novelists so far treated 
him? Is the politician of the romance in 
any large part the politician of life except 
in externals? We have had some interesting 
pictures of him in our books in the various 
phases of his activity, from the ‘division 
worker’’ of the city ward to the leader of a 
Congressional district. He has been shown 
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to us in Congress itself. Fictional heroes 
have ranged from the orator of the country 
“corners”? to the officer of the State. Mrs. 
Atherton, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Whitlock, Mr. 
Low, and the anonymous author of one of 
the most recent novels have been more or 
less successful in reproducing the circum- 
stances which attend the larger political life 
at Washington, influence directly the private 
and the public character of the newcomer 
to Congress, and give color to the social 
life at the national capital. Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, Mr. Robert Barr, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, and Mr. Elliott Flower and Mr. Alfred 
Henry Lewis have indicated the development 
of the ‘‘boss,’’ and made of him the trickster, 
the bully, the intriguer, the leader of men by 
force of his own determination and shrewd- 
ness. Mr. Whitlock has offered an uncom- 
promising sketch of the politics of a Middle 
West Congressional campaign; Mr. Mark 
Lee Luther, with more art if with less realism, 
has related some dramatic chapters in the 
public life of a candidate of a New York 
country district for the office of governor; 
Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl has told of the 
battle between a ‘“‘ring’’ and an honest State 
official; Mr. Edgar L. Vincent has made 
a romance out of a legislative campaign; Mr. 
Alfred Lewis has given a clearly recognizable 
picture of a Tammany leader in a searching 
story, and there have been others besides who, 
with more or less interest and fidelity to fact, 
have represented the politician as a public per- 
sonage accountable to his opportunities and 
his ambitions and occasionally to his con- 
science. But sense of accountability to his 
heart is missing in the composition of almost 


HILDREN’S reading, like their eat- 

C ing, ‘“‘depends.’’ It depends upon 

many things, whether they are born 

on the Bowery or on Beacon Street, whether 

they belong to the complacent average or 
to the eager few. 

If they fall into the hands of the Jebusite 
and the Philistine they will find “enough 
reading in their text-books”’ and grow up 
content with “ten dollars’ worth of best 
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all the politicians of our novels. Together 
with the failure satisfactorily to explain the 
genesis of the politician’s power—to empha- 
size the constant factor of responsibility to 
his ‘‘people’’ (which, it should be repeated, 
after all is what makes it difficult to over- 
throw him and almost as difficult to hold 
him down)—this lack of elemental affection 
is largely responsible for the fact that fictional 
representations of the American politician so 
far have been disappointing. At some point 
every character must touch the reader’s sym- 
pathy if it is to convey an impression of reality. 
And sympathy springs from the heart. 

What has not been done in any large 
degree, and what is needed most, is a full- 
length portrait of the politician at close 
range—a portrait which shall have depth and 
the lights which, not less than the shadows, 
enter into every truthful likeness. The 
politician has moments when he is ‘off 
guard,’’ as it were—moments when the game 
of politics is forgotten by him in the sweet- 
ness of his home, the touch of his wife’s 
hand, the sound of his children’s voices. 
Let us see him at play as well as at work. 
Then, I venture to think, we will distrust 
him less than we do now. At least, we will 
know him better than we have done in the 
past, and come to a clearer and, therefore, 
more useful understanding of the conditions 
of which he is the outgrowth. Only in some 





such way can we expect to address ourselves 
intelligently and effectively to the correction 
of abuses which for long have rendered 
abortive almost all attempts to realize in our 
political system a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 









authors.”’ If their lot lie among the chosen 
they will know and love a goodly library 
before the printed word assumes an individual 


significance. Bible tales—Daniel, David, 
Ruth—will not be new to them. Mowgli, 


the little man-cub of the Jungle Books; 
Rikki Tikki, the wonderful mongoose; Old 
Man Kangaroo and The Elephant’s Child in 
the Just So Stories; Oliver Herford’s Yak 
that ‘‘lived so far from Anywhere”’ and the 
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April Babies in their ‘“‘Book of Tunes’’; the 
Dumb Soldier of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Garden of 
Verses ’’; the Calico Cat of Field’s ‘‘ Lullaby 
Land”; Johnny Bear in “Lives of the 
Hunted,” will be as real to them as the 
children next door. The child that must 
wait for ‘‘Man Friday’? and ‘Alice in 
Wonderland ”’ till he can make them out for 
himself is ill-used. 


I once asked for lists of favorite books from 
five boys ten to fifteen years old. Sixty-eight 
books were mentioned. Of these, seventeen were 
by authors of some reputation. Seven were by 
such writers as Dickens, Scott, Stevenson, and 
George Eliot. One small lad loved ‘“‘A Young 
Knight—Arrant’’; another headed the list with 
“The Henty Books by Henty’’; and the boy who 
liked ‘‘Rob Roy” and ‘Kenilworth’ thought 
Scott and Waverley different authors. 

The same number of girls from the same group 
of families—the average age about the same— 
mentioned 112 favorites, sixty authors to the boys’ 
twelve, with the proportion of good writers much 
larger. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? and ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice’’ were on the lists of girls too young to 
them in school. Stevenson’s name 
The letters, poems, ‘ Virginibus 
‘‘Treasure 


have read 
occurred often. 
Puerisque,’’ were each mentioned once. 
Island,” as well as ‘‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ 
were popular. George Eliot, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Anthony Hope, Dickens, Stanley Weyman, 
Louisa Alcott, Crawford, Mary Johnston, Mary 
Wilkins, Austin Dobson, Charlotte Bronté, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning (‘‘The Browning Letters”’ 
once), Agnes Repplier, Frank Norris, Coleridge, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Conan Doyle, Mason (of ‘The Four 
Feathers’’), and Richard Harding Davis figured 
cheek by jowl with Mary J. Holmes. With 
“Treasure Island’’ these particular little girls 
(about thirteen years old) cared most for the books 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin, Laura Richards, and 
Thompson Seton. They were inclined to write 
Twain and Eliot alone and to spell curiously, like 
their brothers. 

Both boys and girls mentioned Grimm, Andersen, 
Oliver Optic, Henty, Fraser, Lewis Carroll, Hughes, 
Eugene Field, Cooper, Kingsley, Conan Doyle, 
Seton, Stevenson, and Kipling. Authors like 
Gilbert Parker and Mrs. Ward appeared on the 
girls’ lists-only. 


The prolific Henty, earliest of adventure 
writers for the boys, irritates the grown-up, 
but he gives to the average untraveled, 
unimaginative child pictures clearer than 
that child can produce for himself, and if he 
puts twentieth-century lads into medieval 
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ships the readers seem none the worse for 
the anachronism. Without him the names 
in their school geographies might have re- 
mained names! 

The very same girls and boys who have 
read the Wonder Books and Grace Denio 
Litchfield’s idyllic ‘‘ Nine Worlds,’ who have 
taken the cream of the “Arabian Nights’’ at 
the right age (and that is very young), who 
know “Pilgrim’s Progress’? as adventure 
with but a vague suspicion of the allegory, 
and have begun on “The Spy” and ‘The 
Water Witch,’’ even delved in ‘The Boys’ 
King Arthur” and found satisfaction in the 
‘“Tdylls of the King’’—these children have 
an insatiable greed for even the poorest book 
where young people do things which in real 
life most of them can only dream. They 
may prowl hastily over the instructive, 
sympathy-stirring prelude of Kirk Munroe’s 
‘‘Under the Great Bear,’’ but the frozen 
North with the ice-bound boat, the Indians, 
the wolf-man with his Aladdin’s Cave, have 
a lively fascination. 

“The New Boy at Dale’s”’ sends forth the 
youth of rival schools—self-commanded— 
with guns and powder, to encamp in gaily 
hostile squads upon the shore of a most 
‘affording’? lake. The story that follows 
goes with the dash of tumbling events 
that the youthful have a healthful fondness 
for. To the child “verisimilitude’’ does not 
matter. He fills gaps as he fills them in 
his play. 

One of the best of the 
books is Katharine Birdsall’s ‘‘ Jacks of All 
Trades.”” Its children are real, wholesome, 
lovable, and plucky. You cannot prove that 
they might not have accomplished all the 
things the book describes. Refinement that 
isn’t wishy-washy and ‘“‘go”’ without vul- 
garity, ambition that spells education as an 
object rather than money alone, and a world 
where people are set in natural relations, 
belong to the children of ‘Jacks of All 
Trades.”’ 

Unimaginative people are almost always 
cruel. The Just So Stories make a happy 
prelude to animal books because they appeal 
to the imagination. The child revels in 
them. I know a child who clung to an all- 
too-willing papa one long and blissful holiday 
till every word of the book had been read 
and heard. Kipling’s animals live in a 
child’s mind as do people. 


do-as-we-dream 
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The value of the Just So Stories, and 
in a much greater degree the value of the 
Jungle Books is that they stir and wake a 
power in the child that other books cannot 
rouse, and so far as that power is roused 
the child becomes a candidate for moral 
development. 

Two Jungle Books—‘‘Wild Animals I 
Have Known” and “ Lives of the Hunted ’’— 
have done more to make gentlemen and 
gentlewomen of boys and girls than all the 
dull-and-accurate-habits-of-animals treatises 
ever written. 

Two recent books—“ Following the Deer”’ 
and “A Little Brother to the Bear’’—empha- 
size the value of William J. Long’s entertain- 
ing stories of wild life in attaining 4 like 
result. The story element is in them; they 
are tinged with kindly sentiment; they bring 
the wood smells and the wild things very 
near to one. 

He teaches them because he makes them 
feel as well as think, and most of the world 
acts more by feeling than by thought. 

Books like ‘‘Trapper Jim,” by Edwin 
Sandys, have in them the element of killing, 
but they, too, have their uses. Boys will 
kill; let them learn to kill wisely and for a 
purpose. Such books show how animals 
may become food and clothing. Too many 
boys wantonly render them carrion. To this 
field of practical woodcraft Mr. Seton turns 
in his latest spirited volume, ‘‘Two Little 
Savages.” The heart of any live boy will 
thrill at this tale of two youngsters who 
played Indian to the very hilt, living in the 
woods, building dams, using bows and 
arrows, feigning tribal customs for a long 
season of boyish bliss. A rapidly moving 
story of brisk boy play, the book is also 
a practical manual of camping methods. 

John Burroughs in his quiet way pleases 
the grown-up, but Fraser’s ‘‘Mooswa,”’ or 
even “ Beautiful Joe,” give more to the child. 
Chambers’s ‘Outdoorland’”’ is worth more 
than many records of nature ‘‘facts’’ to the 
mother who wants her children broad in 
mind and chivalrous in character. 

Between the parents who will not permit 
a child to consult the dictionary unchap- 
eroned and the greater number who never 
know what their offspring read there lie 
manifold shades of opinion, but if the experi- 
ence of the many is to count for anything, 
the best results are not found in restriction 
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any more than in coercion. If a well-mean- 
ing obstinate wants to spoil forever the 
flavor of a good thing for any boy or girl, let 
him try to cram it down the child’s throat 
before the palate is ready. And if he wants 
to make a self-satisfied literary provincial 
of his son or daughter, let him set forth a 
weighed-and-measured diet of his own pre- 
scribing. ‘‘My mother won’t let me read 
love stories’ and ‘‘My father thinks I ought 
to read all of Dickens now I’ve begun”’ 
come always from the painstaking and 
generally self-satisfied children whose minds 
are as inelastic as the parental code. 

Nimbleness of wit is most often the char- 
acteristic of the children who ‘“browse.”’ 
They possess the faculty of unconscious 
selection. They have untouched the bits 
we would expurgate. Any man can verify 
that by his own experience—how little he 
noticed, how seldom he was harmed by the 
very things he might hesitate to put into the 
hands of his children. The danger lies in 
making them conscious—in the ‘‘thou shalt 
not’’ of locked shelves. 

It is the commonplace we have most to 
fear, not the obscene, the vulgarizing influence 
of the yellow journal on which millions of 
children are educated, rather than the book 
forbidden to the mails. 

The animal books are an antidote for 
poison and a goodly nourishment. If a 
taste of the unstinted melodrama of “‘ Fair but 
False’’ and “The Blood-marked Trail’’ has 
substituted unwholesome cravings for whole- 
some appetite, the hunger must be appeased 
by a gradual differentiation in the diet. The. 
Jungle Books may not come next, but the 
transition can be made from Southworth 
heroines and Jesse James heroes to “Jane 
Eyre” or ‘Captains Courageous.”’ If he could 
have what is his full right, every child’s 
library should possess some travel, some 
biography, some poetry, some plays. The 
Golden Treasury and Golden Numbers should 
be there. The Jungle Books should be owned. 
The finest climax that I know in an English 
story is the end of ‘‘ Toomai of the Elephants,”’ 
‘‘Kindred of the Wild,’’ all the Seton tales, 
Fanny Hardy Eckstorm’s ‘‘ Bird Book,’ and 
‘““The Woodpeckers”? and such books. 

Arbitrary safeguards are as futile as straw 
dams before Niagara. Companionship is 
what the child needs. Comprehension that 
is not oppressive, restrictive, egotistic. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


R. MORLEY’S “Life of Gladstone” 
stands out among the books of the 
winter, not as the most interesting, 
but surely as the most important. 
Since the death of Abraham Lincoln, 
Gladstone is the largest personality in 
the public life of the English-speaking 
world; and there was never a public man 
happier in his biographer. How completely 
Mr. Morley gave himself to the task, with 
all his equipment, literary and political, is 
shown by the answer he gave when he was 
asked if he did not feel relieved after the 
task wasdone. “ Yes,’’ said he; ‘I am very 
thankful and very—lonely.”’ 

Mr. Morley’s aim was to write a biography 
and not a history; but no history of the 
long period covered by Mr. Gladstone’s 
activity could give a clearer insight into 
many of the most important events and 
especially the important tendencies. If 
ever a biographer was excusable for filling 
three large volumes, surely Mr. Morley is; 
for he has not only a long career of the most 
varied activities to follow, but a career that 
covered many changes of political point of 
view. Mr. Morley’s sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Gladstone’s several stages of growth 
is perhaps the single greatest quality of the 
book. Nor does he forget or neglect the 
religious side of the man, for he was always, 
on one side of him, very like an English 
bishop. His colossal figure stands in English 
history during that period of the broadening 
of democracy as no other modern figure 
stands; and this record of his career is as 
worthy as any biography written by a con- 
temporary and by a friend could be. 


A RARE BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Henry James’s ‘William Wetmore 
Story” is biography with a finish. William 
Wetmore Story, at first lawyer and writer of 


law-books, close friend of Lowell and Charles 
Sumner, relinquished a brilliant legal career 
to study plastic art in Italy, primarily 
for the purpose of modeling his own 
father’s statue on commission. In Italy, 
Story essayed other arts than sculpture, 
but it was in this alone that he won a 
modicum of _— success. Essentially, Mr. 
James’s narrative is the record of a life 
spent in proving the value of Harvard and 
Boston artistic ideals, in contradistinction to 
the more practical Boston-American ideals 
of such men as Sumner and Lowell. 

Mr. James arranges an ‘‘interesting boxful”’ 
of letters, notes, and scraps from journals, 
valuable not merely as elucidating a culti- 
vated character, but as showing from afar 
off ‘‘the dawning of American consciousness 
of the complicated world it was so persist- 
ently to annex ’’—the world of art, of esthetic 
social development. The material is highly 
interesting. Story knew many people emi- 
nently worth knowing—not only the New 
England literary circle, but Browning and 
Mrs. Browning, Landor, Dickens, Mazzini, 
and other distinguished Europeans. Indeed, 
for a time the Storys, like others, housed 
Landor and knew his idiosyncrasies well. 
It was in the villa secured for Landor by the 
Storys and the Brownings that Landor had 
the memorable fit of anger that caused him 
to throw dinner dishes through the window. 
Browning writes entertainingly and _inti- 
mately to the Storys of Landor. Other 
letters have equally vivid interest, the 
American ones—some of Sumner’s—of par- 
ticular significance. 

Mr. James with subtle touches brings the 
personalities of the book into high relief. 
He has the trick of clothing reminiscence 
with imaginative charm; he keeps his back- 
grounds unobtrusive without loss of their 
color and meaning; he interprets so sympa- 
thetically as to afford the reader swift and 
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welcome recognitions. These boxfuls of old 
letters and relics ‘“‘are in five boxfuls of 
ghosts and echoes.’’ But the ghosts are 
made to live again by Mr. James and the 
echoes are interpreted. A rare biography. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Wilfrid Meynell’s ‘‘Benjamin Disraeli: 
An Unconventional Biography” is an 
attempt to rectify what the author believes 
the misjudgments of former biographers 
—to give the true salt of Disraeli’s 
human story. The method is unusual, 
since the text, as the writer says, is 
Disraeli’s, his but the commentary. A Bos- 
well, however, must know his Doctor Johnson 
through all the commonplaces of daily inter- 
course to write biography thus. It is true 
of Mr. Meynell’s unconventional biography, 
as it is of Boswell’s Johnson, that one can 
begin anywhere and stop anywhere and 
- meanwhile be entertained; but first-hand 
reporting is one thing and stringing together 
heterogeneous quotations and stories gained 
at second hand, another. The first suggests 
the instancy of drama; the second the aloof- 
ness of the chronicle, the hollowness of 
repeated anecdote. Mr. Meynell’s book, then, 
is a treasury of carefully collected Disraeliana 
not to be read without keen enjoyment, but 
unorganized. It is biographical rather than 
biography, suggestive rather than direct. 
It is the gathered material of a “ Dizzyite”’ 
patiently avaricious of all scraps of informa- 
tion bearing on his hero; not an intimate 
study, but a volume full of entertaining 
Disraeli lore. 


M. DE BLOWITZ 


If Mr. Meynell’s ‘Disraeli’ keeps the 
reader a little aloof from the hero, the 
‘‘Memoirs of M. de Blowitz’’ takes him into 
the hero’s very secrets. This is a conven- 
tional merit of a hundred other memoirs, 
but who can go behind the scenes of political 
life in Paris and Berlin just after the Franco- 
Prussian War without a thrill? M. de 
Blowitz, Paris representative of the London 
Times, was for thirty years the most famous 
journalist of Europe. He knew the minor 
details of political intrigues; he had a five- 
hour interview with Bismarck, and as a result 
unsuccessfully undertook to bring Bismarck 
and Gambetta together; he performed the 
journalistic feat of securing the text of the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878 the day before the 
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delegates in secret conclave signed it; his 
strange experiences were manifold. He tells 
of these in his Memoirs, even relating how 
he secured the treaty, a secret Bismarck 
tried in vain to extract from him. Romances 
and dramas are unfolded that could fal] 
within the ken of no man but one with 
de Blowitz’s talents in de Blowitz’s position. 
The book has the interest of revelation. 


A NEW NAPOLEON 


“Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena,’’ which 
comprises the journal of General Gourgaud, 
reveals an intimate view of the Emperor in 
triumph and inexile. It is a new Napoleon, 
patient, gentle, even sweet-tempered in 
adversity. He constantly regrets that he 
did not remain in Egypt and become the 
lord of the Orient. General Gourgaud, who 
was himself a tried soldier and who followed 
his chief to St. Helena, gives a clear im- 
pression of the large personality of the firs’ 
soldier of Europe. 


‘““THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JEFFERSON”’ 


Thomas E. Watson is so fulsome as to 
be dangerously near a eulogy in his sym- 
pathetic attempt “to deal fairly with the 
man, the facts, the times, the different sec- 
tions—his friends and his enemies.’’ Too 
ardent in his feeling against New England 
representation and interpretation of the 
South and its famous men, Mr. Watson 
swings back too violently to reach a just 
mean historically or biographically. Yet his 
book convinces one that a fairer and more 
intimate conception of Jefferson the man 
than the general public possesses lies be- 
tween past biographies and the present en- 
thusiastic volume. 


A PATHETIC HISTORY 


“The Life of Robert Morris,’”’ patriot and 
financier, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, is 
founded for the most part on manuscript 
volumes which have a history as interesting as 


fiction. They mysteriously disappeared from 
the United States, and after many years were 
discovered in a pile of rubbish in a French 
village by General John Meredith Read, from 
whose estate they were acquired by the 
library of Congress. Morris’s life was one of 
pathetically dogged endeavor. He financed 
the Revolution, particularly the Yorktown 
campaign, where he rendered conspicuous 
service in the raising of funds in a pressing 
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emergency which decided the war, yet his 
acts aroused bitter criticism. When he 
appealed to legislatures for funds he said it 
was like ‘‘preaching to the dead.” After 
brilliantly financing the war, he fell into 
unfortunate speculation and was forced to 
vo to debtors’ prison, where he was allowed 
to lie until an opportune law released him. 


GENERAL GORDON’S REMINISCENCES 


At the outbreak of the Civil War John B. 
Gordon was captain of a company of Ten- 


nessee mountaineers who wore coonskin caps; 
at Appomattox he was in command of a 


wing of Lee’s army. His Reminiscences, 
which cover the entire war, comprise a fresh 
and striking contribution to Civil War litera- 
ture. Not in the least partizan, the volume 
is the record of a brave man who tested the 
steel of a worthy foe and who now pays him 
tribute. General Gordon follows the progress 
of the conflict with first-hand incident and 
entertaining anecdote rather than with 
detailed narrative of engagements. 

One of the most interesting stories con- 
cerns Gettysburg. General Gordon’s brigade 
was rushing to the support of a hard-pressed 
column, when he noticed a _ desperately 
wounded Federal officer in the glaring sun. 
He dismounted and gave him water. The 
Federal, who was General Francis Barlow, of 
New York, asked the Confederate to destroy 
a package of his wife’s letters, sent her a 
message, and asked the name of his bene- 
factor. Then he sank back. General Gordon 
delivered the message and supposed the 
Federal had died. A year later his kinsman 
of the same name, General J. B. Gordon, of 
North Carolina, was killed. General Barlow, 
who survived his wound, saw the announce- 
ment. To General Gordon General Barlow 
was dead, and to General Barlow General 
Gordon was dead. Fifteen years later, when 
General Gordon was United States Senator, he 
was invited to dinner in Washington to 
meet a General Barlow. At the table he said 
to the guest of honor: ‘General, are you 
related to the General Barlow who was killed 
at Gettysburg?’ He replied: ‘‘Why, I am 
the man, sir. Are you related to the Gordon 
who killed me?’’ ‘‘I am the man, sir,”’ said 
Gordon. A close friendship followed. 
General Gordon brightens the grim picture 
of war with flashes of humor caught in camp 
and field, and he unflinchingly describes the 
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took, in his way, a vigorous part. 
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last days of the Confederacy, in which he 
took a dramatic part. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Doctor Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Henry Ward 
Beecher”? is a thorough and careful bio- 
graphical study containing some terse sum- 
maries of the national crises in which Beecher 
To inter- 
pret the significance of Beecher’s pulpit and 
platform activity, Doctor Abbott elucidates 
in brief exposition the state of public opinion 
before and during the Civil War and the 
condition of affairs in England when Beecher 
went there to persuade a hot-headed British 
populace of the merit of the northern cause. 
He shows, too, the advance of religious and 
scientific thought that accounted for a mind 
like Beecher’s in a popular preacher and 
writer. The book is thus a well-compacted bit 
of historical commentary as well as a sym- 
pathetic but well-balanced study of Beecher. 
The significant aspects of Beecher’s existence 
are emphasized at the expense of gossipy 
personal details, and the book is the better 
for it. Yet there is enough of the human 
element in the book to give it vitality. Mr. 
Beecher was not a great man; Doctor 
Abbott with clarity of vision sees why he 
was a notable one. 

STORIES OF FRUITFUL LIVES 

It is peculiarly appropriate that two books, 
to be valued for their intimate personal 
studies and pictures of men who made pos- 
sible the golden age of American literature, 
should appear almost coincidently. They 
are J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘““My Own Story”’ 
and the late R. H. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Recollections, 
Personal and Literary.’”’ Each man came to 
New York and endured the struggle of the 
unknown ambitious writer, each attained a 
literary reputation, and each in the evening 
of his life drew on interesting memories of 
significant literary times and events to tell 
a readable human story. Mr. Trowbridge 
was the contemporary of Emerson, Lowell, 
Holmes, Alcott, Whittier, and Whitman; Mr. 
Stoddard knew Bryant, Halleck, Willis, and 
Poe, and was the intimate friend of Bayard 
Taylor, Buchanan Read, and George Boker. 
Mr. Stoddard recalls an experience with Poe 
when the poet, then editor of the Broadway 
Magazine, declined Stoddard’s ‘‘Ode on a 
Grecian Flute,’’ doubting its authorship, and 
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ordering him out of his office in a rage. 
Such little stories abound in both books, 


which are the records of days of fruitful 
achievement. 


THE STORY OF LAURA BRIDGEMAN 


The forerunner of Helen Keller both in 
affliction and in emancipation from ignorance 
was Laura Bridgeman, whose story is told in 
a volume by Maude Howe and Florence Howe 
Hall, daughters of her distinguished teacher 
and the pioneer of education of the deaf 
and blind, Doctor S.G. Howe. He awakened 
the soul and mind of many unfortunates, 
but his success with Laura Bridgeman was 
his greatest educational achievement. Laura 
was born on a farm in New Hampshire, and 
had but one sense—that of touch. On her 
were tried the experiments which reached 
their fruition in the education of Helen 
Keller. Doctor Howe’s methods are carefully 
explained, and details are given of the acts 
and sayings of Laura Bridgeman that show 
the gradual awakening of the darkened 
mind. It is such books as this biography 
and Helen Keller’s ‘“‘Story of My Life”’ that 
are the human documents which show the 
spirit of civilization. 

MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON 


Lovers of musical lions will welcome 
the anecdotes and slight sketches of the 
temperament and character of famous 
musical personages in Hermann Klein’s 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in London.”’ 
The history of the personally witnessed 
picture of operatic and musical life in 
England by London’s best musical critic 
possesses genuine interest and merit. Of 
especial interest is the account of the 
renaissance of opera under that remarkable 
impresario, Sir Augustus Harris, probably 
the first traced of that movement. 


SOCIOLOGY IN HUMAN STORIES 


For nearly twenty-five years Mr. Jacob 


Riis was a_ police reporter in New 
York. For the service he has done in 
awakening public interest in the close- 
packed, teeming hordes of the New York 
poor and unfortunate Mr. Roosevelt has 
called him ‘“‘the most valuable American.”’ 
In “Children of the Tenements”’ he has told 
over again a number of little stories some- 


what known under the title of ‘Out of 
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Mulberry Street.’’ They have the air of 
fiction, the body of truth. They are all 
pathetic little incidents in unfortunate lives. 
intensely human, and worth a barrel of 
social-settlement theory. Mr. Jack London 
comes even closer to actual conditions. He 
went down as a lone first-hand investigator 
into the purlieus of East London, living 
with tramps and outcasts and all manner of 
“unfit”? unfortunates. The narrative of Mr. 
London’s experience has a horrible fascina- 
tion. Three hundred thousand people in 
London are in families living in one-room 
tenements. Mr. London quotes instances of 
lodgers in such miserable warrens hiring 
beds on the ‘“‘three-relay’’ system—three 
lodgers to one bed, eight hours apiece. 
Such horrors are manifold. There is no 
American city containing the widespread 
misery that Mr. London found in the limbo 
he discovered East London to be. 


ESSAYS 


Tuomas BarLey Avpricn’s talk is 
‘““Ponkapog Papers’ is his talk 
in type—little muggets, clearly taken 
from a note-book, of dilettante thought, 
followed by ‘“‘Asides’”’ in the form of 
tiny random essays, ranging from one on the 
oddity of the name Fleabody to a very 
clever note on the poetry of Emily Dickinson. 
These are Mr. Aldrich’s “daily themes,”’ as 
the term goes at Harvard. They are so 
suggestive, even the tiniest of the six-line 
paragraphs, asto haunt. They are literature 
—a sufficient rarity. 

C. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘Varied Types” 
covers notable people from Savonarola to 
Queen Victoria. They are essays that 
give old views garbed in_ picturesque 
paradox, and not a few radical new 
ones in persuasively clever dress. One 
of the latter sort is ‘‘The Optimism of 
Byron.’ Mr. Chesterton affirms Byron's 
much-famed pessimism to be at bottom 
sturdy optimism, as wine seems black and 
is in reality deep red. The proof, he asserts, 
is the metre of Byron’s poetry. Chesterton's 
challenge, likely to arouse controversy, has 
the quality of his statement that the class 
of unconscious optimists are very often 
most uncompromising conscious pessimists, 
“because the exuberance of their nature 
demands for an adversary a dragon as big 
as the world.” 


Mr. 
delightful. 


‘ 
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Keen and sharp, each essay is a clever 


probing into qualities or a quality of its 


subject. That on Tolstoi is refreshing. 
Chesterton admires Tolstoi, but has not 
allowed his judgment to be clouded by 
hero-worship. He exploits the personality 
of the great Russian novelists with some 


very sane critical comment. 


Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., has come 
to be known through his contributions to 
literature as a graceful writer 
‘Essays on Great 


periodical 
and a capable critic. His 
Writers” is a series of appreciations of 
eight writers, ranging from Cervantes to 
D'Annunzio, done very sanely and charm- 
ingly, and with a certain American careless 
certitude of aim. 

The essay on “‘ Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’”’ 
and the one on *‘ Don Quixote”’ are essentially 
pleas to readers to keep in mind the joys of 
good old English novels and the philosophy 
of humor, good nature and optimism. The 
essay on D’Annunzio’s night-shade genius is 
Mr. Sedgwick’s most searching bit of criti- 
cism. He justly appraises D’Annunzio’s 
delicate art, but he takes strong ground 
against D’Annunzio’s feeling that morbid 
pathology is a fruitful field for novelists. 
Mr. Sedgwick’s philosophy is the philosophy 
of sunshine, and when he calls the D’Annunzio 
attitude of mind alien to English-speaking 
peoples, he expresses, after all, the secret 
conviction of every American and English 
reader. In his treatment of Montaigne and 
of Thackeray he continues to emphasize the 
value of cheerfulness and sanity. An evening 
with Mr. Sedgwick’s book is an evening 
pleasantly and healthfully spent. 

FICTION 


Orr the coast of Newfoundland a sturdy 
fisherfolk goes daily to the trap baited by 
the sea. From “lagging dawn”’ to whirling 
night they are buffeted by the waves. The 
savage irony of the combat is revealed in 
Norman Duncan’s ‘‘The Way of the Sea,’’ 
a group of haunting tales of action and 
danger “‘in the unleashed swirling passion 
of wind, night, and sea.’’ With grim realism 
worthy of Joseph Conrad and a color sense 
typical of Louis Becke, Mr. Duncan follows 
the fortunes of these people, some of them 
gripped by an inflexible icy fate. None 
of the stories is more characteristic 
than “The Strength of Men,” the narra- 


tive of the battle of strong men drifting 
to death on the floes. These tales are al! 
terse, kéen, and dramatic. 

An old friend returns in Sir Conan Doyle's 
“The Adventures of Gerard.’”’ He is as 
welcome as was ‘Sherlock Holmes”’ in his 
recrudescence after his reported fall over the 
cliff. His egotism is still refreshing and his 
narrative of fruitful exploits is given with 
zest and snap. Mr. Henry Seton Merriman 
lays most of the scenes of ‘‘ Barlasch of the 
Guard”’ in Dantzig, while the French army is 
in Russia. The story is a romance of stirring 
days, with a background filled in with the 
tragedy of the proud host that was literally 
fed to the frozen white empire of the Czar. 

A story of vicarious remorse, elaborated 
a little too subtilely; a story of coddled vice 
sympathizing with honesty in despair; a 
story of dilemma _ most _ provokingly 
unsolved ; stories and_ stories of 
pure, humorous fancy make up _ Doctor 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘Little Stories,’’ a volume 
that holds the attention absorbingly for a 
delightful hour—and afterward—for a dis- 
turbing question or two. 

“The Mark,” by 
most promising first book, is a rapid and 
dramatic tale of Hindu magic suffused 
with the haunting witchery of India. English 
life overlapping the border of the strange 
existence of princes and rajahs, hypnotists 
and magicians, takes on weird colors; the 
hero becomes intimate with Brahmans, 
beggars, and mysterious prophets, and his 
adventures keep the interest of the story 


ghost 


Aquila Kempster, a 


unusually tense. 

Striking and contrasting phases of western 
life are exploited in three virile novels 
Hamlin Garland’s ‘“‘ Hesper,’’ W. R. Lighton’s 
“The Ultimate Moment,’ and Marie Man- 
ning’s ‘Judith of the Plains.’ Strong char- 
acters are set against the vivid background 
of camp, ranch, and city. Mr. Garland’s 
novel is his best long story and a distinct 
advance in his art. He describes life in a 
mountain mining settlement where a bloody 
strike is in progress. Mr. Lighton develops a 
refreshing love story, shifting his principals 
from country to city. Miss Manning sur- 
rounds her interesting and attractive char- 
acters with the invigorating atmosphere of 
prairies where romance is interspersed with 
cattle-stealing and lynchings. 


























OUR FOOD-SUPPLY KEEPING PACE WITH THE 
POPULATION 

INCE 1870 we have gained from 

12,000,000 to 14,000,000 in population 

in each census period of ten years. At the 

end of the twentieth century, granting a 

similar rate of increase, how shall Americans 
of that day be fed? 

Sir William Crookes asserted not long 
ago that in the near future the world will 
be wheat-hungry, and an eminent American 
statistician thinks that by 1931 the United 
States alone will need a wheat crop of 
700,000,000 bushels, with none to spare for 
export. Other staples will, of course, be 
proportionately in demand, and if we 
have no wheat to export by 1931, hard 


indeed will be the pinch by the end of the 
century. 

Since the twentieth century opened we 
have seen a wheat crop of 748,000,000 bushels, 


crop of more than 
bushels, an oat crop of close upon 
1,000,000,000 bushels, a rye crop. of 
33,630,000 bushels, a potato crop of nearly 
285,000,000 bushels, and incidentally some- 
thing more than 821,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco. We feed ourselves, in fact, better 
than any other nation is fed, and we help 
to feed many of the peoples of the Old 
World. But will there be the proper 
increase? 

Let us see. The average production 
of wheat per acre has gradually increased 
since 1866, though the increase has not 
been regular. The average yield per 
acre has been raised from 10 bushels 
per acre in 1866 to 15 bushels in 1go1, 
and there is little doubt that it can be 
raised even higher by improved cultivation, 
by the selection of better varieties, and by 
increasing knowledge of ways to combat 
diseases. By the use of wheats that grow 
well in regions of light rainfall the area of 
actual production has already been con- 
siderably extended, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that this increased area can 
be still further widened. 

Look, for a moment, at corn. 


a corm 2,500,000 ,000 


The 1902 


corn crop of more’ than 
bushels was produced by an 
yield for the whole country of 
bushels per acre—not equaling, in this 
respect, the crop of thirty years ago. 
If the 1902 acreage in corn (94,000,000 
acres) were not widened a rod, but if the 
general average for the country were raised 
to something like the highest State average 
for that year, the total production of 
corn would be increased by more than 
1,000,000,000 bushels. The heaviest recorded 
yields are many times the highest State 
averages for the crop of 1902, and good 
farmers often produce from 75 to 100 bushels 
per acre. There is a low average yield in 
some of the southern States, where it often 
falls below 1o bushels per acre, but south- 
ern agriculture is improving in two direc- 
tions—farmers cultivate a greater variety of 
crops, which improves their farms, and they 
are learning to farm more scientifically. 
Rice is not as popular a food in the United 
States as it should be. For many years the 
United States has imported rice, but within 
the last six or eight years Louisiana and 
Texas have come so rapidly to the front as 
rice-producers that it is believed our home 
production this year will fully equal the home 
demand and possibly exceed it. In 1898 we 
produced about 115,000,000 pounds; in 1902, 
331,000,000 pounds. No more notable addi- 
tion to the food resources of a people was 
ever made than this, and the credit is largely 
due to the Department of Agriculture, by 
which new varieties were introduced that 
proved specially adapted to conditions in 
Louisiana and Texas. Macaroni wheat, 
another introduction by the Department, 
though but of two or three years’ standing, 
is already an established success, and prob- 
ably 10,000,000 bushels have been raised 
this year. This variety of wheat extends 
the area of wheat production over great 
regions in the West where it was formerly not 
thought possible to raise wheat at all because 
of the scant rainfall. An extension of the 
winter wheat area several hundred miles to 
the north has also been made possible by 


2 500,000,000 
average 
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the introduction of hardy varieties from 
East and South Russia. 

Throughout the century the nation might 
be as well nourished as it is today with a 
considerably smaller expenditure for food. 
Dietary studies are proving that many of 
the cheaper sorts of food are as nourishing, 
though possibly not so palatable, as the 
more costly kinds. It may be that the 
people of the United States will have to 
make a larger use of these cheaper foods, 
and it is extremely probable that they will 
have to learn less wasteful ways of feeding 
themselves. Possibly by the end of the 
century Congress will see the wisdom of 
endowing agricultural research with a some- 
what larger proportion of its total annual 
appropriations than the one or one and a 
half per cent (about $6,000,000) which it 
now, sets aside for this purpose. 


ADVANCE IN RAILROAD 
EFFICIENCY 


INCE 1860 the railroad mileage of the 
United States has increased 534 

per cent., while the population has increased 
but 143 per cent., but this fact does not half 
tell the story of actual railroad advance. 


FORTY YEARS’ 
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how in these past forty years locomotives 
have grown in size and power: 


— 


Date. | Type. Tons Capacity 
on Level 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Mogul 
10-Wheel 
Consol 
Decapod 


2,400 
3,200 
4,600 
6,600 

11,000 





This wonderful increase in tractive power, 
or ability to haul, has caused railroad effi- 
ciency far to outstrip mere railroad mileage. 
The accompanying diagram graphically ex- 
hibits the measure of advance, though even 
this is an understatement of the actual 
progress. The diagram shows the growth of 
the total locomotive efficiency of the country 
between 1860 and the present time, the 
number of locomotives as well as their power 
having greatly increased. 

HOW FAST CAN A HORSE GO IN HARNESS ? 


WENTY years ago, when his famous 
horse, Maud S., trotted a mile in 2:10, 
Robert Bonner said that the two-minute 
trotter was an impossibility, yet the two- 
minute trotter not only arrived this year, but 





Relative Growth 4 Population, R.R Mileage and 
R.R.Efficiency inthe United States 

(B60 to 1900 —Taking 1860 as the 

Unit of Gomparison 


(Gata for efficiency furnished by 
Thr Leigh Best, Secretory of the 
(merican Locamative Company) 





1900-2904 
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Freight and passenger rates in the United 
States are the lowest in the world, not because 
we have more lines of railroad than other 
countries, but because our railroads use 
more efficient locomotives. The following 
table, prepared by Mr. Leigh Best, of 
the American Locomotive Company, shows 


lowered that mark. When Lou Dillon went 
a mile in 1:584 at Memphis, on October 24th, 
the greatest achievement of the American 
harness horse was recorded. This perform- 
ance was the crowning event of a season 
marked by remarkable exhibitions of trotting 
and pacing speed. Lou Dillon was the first 
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two-minute trotter. She established a record 
of two minutes at Readville, Massachusetts, 
on August 4th. She was paced by two 
thoroughbred running horses, each hitched 
to a sulky. One runner remained about six 
lengths ahead of the trotter and the other 
ran alongside. Attached tothe sulky in front 
was a wind shield, a strip of canvas as high 
as the driver's head. Horsemen believed 
this feat emphasized the perfection of breed- 
ing. Then the two-minute record was 
equaled by Major Delmar at New York. 
Horsemen wondered if the speed limit had 
been reached. On October 20th, Cresceus, 
who had been king of the trotters at the 
beginning of the season with a record of 
2:024, trotted a mile in 1:59? at Wichita, 
Kansas, but four days later Lou Dillon 
became champion by establishing the record 
at 1:584. Shortly before the beginning of 
the harness season Lou Dillon was sold at 
auction for $12,500. Now she could not 
be bought for $75,000. 

The pacer, which for years ranked below 
the trotterin the estimation of harness horse- 
men, maintained his end in record-breaking. 
Twenty years ago, when Johnston paced a 
mile in 2:06} at Chicago, it was regarded 
as remarkable. On August 23d of this year, 
at Brighton Beach, New York, Dan Patch 
went the distance in 1:59. That record was 
reduced to 1:57 by Prince Alert on September 
24th, at New York. The season closed, 
however, with Dan Patch the champion, 
at Memphis, in 1:563. 

How fast, then, can the harness horse go? 
It was the perfection of breeding that made 
possible the records of 1903, and horsemen 
now believe that, the two-minute trotting 
mark having been passed, the possibility for 
next season is a mile in 1:56 or lower. The 
American trotting horse is the wonder of 
horse-breeding. He has been developed in 
fifty years and he combines a utilitarian 
value with racing speed. 


MAKING MOVING PICTURES 


SET of moving pictures of a horse 

race was taken at Sheepshead Bay 
track near New York City not long ago, and 
two hours and fifteen minutes later the 
pictures were being shown on the screen in 
a New York theatre. As the race proceeded 
the photographer kept his eyes on his machine, 
which rattled away like a rapidly beaten 
drum, impressing pictures on a sensitized 
film at the rate of forty a second. When 
the horses flashed under the wire, he stopped 
the motor and opened the box, and from 
its dark interior he drew another box con- 


taining the record of the race on a strip of 


film two hundred and fifty feet long. This 
was hurried across Brooklyn, over the 
bridge and across New York and the North 
River to Hoboken, New Jersey, where the 
long strip of pictures was developed all at 
once. As soon as a positive strip, showing 
the figures as they should appear, had been 
made from this negative, which showed 
everything reversed, the new strip wa: 
hurried back to the theatre ready for use 

Pictures of this kind—everyone has seen 
them—are all made in essentially the same 
way, though the machines are called vita- 
scopes, biographs, mutoscopes, kinetoscopes, 
and cinematographs. A  moving-picture 
machine is really a rapid-fire repeating 
camera. An electric motor or a hand-crank 
moves the film along in front of the lens and 
winds the exposed film in a dark box, opening 
and closing the shutter at regular intervals 
The film is fed along by cogged wheels which 
start and stop, start and stop, in rhythm with 
the rapid winking of the shutter. Each 
section of film comes to a dead stop while the 
shutter opens for one three-hundredth of a 
second. There were 5,000 of these incredibly 
swift exposures in photographing the horse 
race: the result was 5,000 pictures. 

All the pictures are developed at once 
The long film is wound on a reel in a dark 
room, and the whole reel is dipped into the 
necessary solutions, the whole process being 
one of developing by wholesale. 


MACHINES THAT THINK 


N factories and offices, increasing yearly in 
numbers, are a thousand machines that 
surpass human fingers in deftness and even 
outthink the human brain. New ones are 
constantly invented. 

Thus the new machine for decorating 
crockery puts on the china, by a single action, 
the border patterns and monogram centres, 
which formerly required a whole process of 
handwork. The machine is operated by 
compressed air, and has a maximum capacity 
of decorating, in this manner, 120 dozen 
pieces of crockery in a single hour with the 
assistance of two boys. 

A new speed indicator has been added to 
locomotive practice that not only indicates 
the varying speed of the engine, but auto- 
matically applies the brakes when the speed 
exceeds the established safety limit, thus 
successfully replacing the ‘‘speed feel’ of 
engineers. 

A Canadian railroad has instituted a 
novel electric system for keeping employees’ 
time. Cabinets containing brass checks are 
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distributed throughout the shops, each check 
stamped with a number. The men retain 
their respective checks when they are not 
working, and deposit them in the cabinet 
when they go to work. Previous to 
7:00 A. M. all checks dropped in the cabinet 
fall into an upper drawer, indicating that the 
holder is on duty on time. As the whistle 
ceases to sound, the timekeeper, who sits in 
front of a standard-time clock and operates 
two switches, closes the electric switch which 
controls the deflector, so that all checks 
deposited after seven go into a lower drawer, 
showing that the holders were not on duty 
on time. 

To do away with guesswork in office and 
shop management, and to find out the real 
amount and value of each and every different 
kind of labor expended on a given piece of 
work, there is a machine which makes a 
permanent record by card-printing, not only 
of a single period of time, but also oi an 
indefinite number of periods. This record 
shows the number of hours and minutes put 
on the job, and also the time of day when 
the job was started. When the job is done 
the totals of labor costs are entered on the 
outside of the envelope containing them, 
together with a record of the material used. 
Each record is entered on the factory books 
for permanent reference. 

The sewing of buttons on shoes and on 
garments is no longer done by hand in modern 
factories.. There is a machine that sews 
5,300 buttons on garments in nine hours—or 
more than eight expert sewers could possibly 
loin the same time. This machine requires 
no expert operator. <A boy or a girl runs it. 

And in one insurance office, where it was 
formerly necessary for a force of clerks to 
names on reference cards to be filed in 
various places, one clerk now writes the name 
on a single card with metallic ink, clamps it 
in a holder with a number of blank cards, 
and flashes an X-ray through the packet. 
Thus by a single motion one man writes, or 
rather prints, all the cards. 


HOW OUR COMMON FOODS ARE ADULTERATED 


CODY 
fs 


N these days of butter not traceable to 
. the cow, of wine innocent of the grape, 
of beer estranged from hops and malt, of 


coffee berries made in a mold and not 
grown on the bush, of honey not made in a 
bechive but in a factory, and a thousand-and- 
one audacious frauds, although only 2 per 
ent. of our annual food value—which is 
~5,000,000,000—is adulterated, we consume 
%100,000,000 worth of fraudulently prepared 
lood a year. About 90 per cent. of this is 
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officially rated as ‘“‘non-prejudicial to health 
(exclusive of meat and milk), while the 
remaining ro per cent. is set down as con- 
taining ‘poisonous and otherwise noxious 
ingredients.’’ In brief, we consume a total 
value of $10,000,000 in dangerous and 
deleterious food. 

Fraud has been officially detected in more 
than 3,000 samples of food and articles for 
general physical use. From the cheapest 
and most ordinary article of diet, such as 
‘French sardines’ (caught off the Isle of 
Shoals, Maine!) and ‘‘canned salmon”’ (with 
apologies to the swordfish!), to such costly 
delicacies as ‘‘Russian sturgeon caviare”’ 
(collected in Delaware Bay) and ‘pure 
imported Lucca oil’’ (from the cotton fields 
of Georgia), there is imposition. The cele- 
brated lard investigation, in which our 
national reputation for honest manufacture 
suffered severely, disclosed that many 
respected business people were selling com- 
pound articles branded as pure, and that they 
thought nothing of their illegal methods. 

One of the most widespread fraudulents 
is oleomargarin—a mixture of stearic and 
palmitic acids chiefly—which is so very 
difficult to expose, since not only the apparent 
but the real differences between the genuine 
and the artificial analysis will show about 
87 per cent. of permanent fatty acids in 
butter and about 95 percent. in the fats used 
for manufactured butter. Out.of 68 butter 
samples recently examined, 24 were found 
pure, while 44 were impure. Out of 141 lard 
samples, 80 proved pure and 61 were not. 
The expense of examining suspected samples 
is large, but science is at work on a cheaper 
method to protect the farmer and the house- 
keeper. As it is, there is consumed in the 
United States a sufficient quantity of oleomar- 
garin to supply each inhabitant with more 
than one pound annually. This unwholesome 
substitute, which obtains the regular market 
price of ordinary butter, costs 7 cents a 
pound to make, or only half that of abso- 
lutely pure butter. More than $17,000,000 
is annually extracted from poor people’s 
pockets by the oleomargarin swindle. 

Coffee-berry adulterants are seeds like 
beans and peas and roots like chicory, 
dandelion, and carrot. No one has ever 
been able to compute the extent to which 
coffee, our most popular beverage, is being 
adulterated, but experts agree that it must 
be more widespread than the oleo evil. 
There are more than six firms in this country 
regularly engaged in the manufacture of 
coffee bean-making machinery. Each firm 
has scores of clients using the machines, 
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which grind out bogus berries by the ton. 
There are hundreds of bean-making machines 
in daily operation, and they are producing 
a better-looking berry than the bush-grown 
bean. The factory-made berry is the more 
perfectly formed, and has a glossy appearance 
generally wanting in the true coffee berry; 
this is the only apparent difference. Buying 
the roasted berry in pulverized form, as 
many people do, is fraught with considerable 
risk. Of 24 such samples submitted to the 
official test, only 8 were pure, while 16 were 
adulterated. In any event, the best Java 
berry seldom reaches us. The Javanese 
believe that the raw berry when kept 
dry improves with age, and they keep 
their very finest brands for seven and 
eight years in storage before disposing of 
them. The national taste in this country, 
debased by adulteration, is not fit to appre- 
ciate eight-year-old Mocha or Java, and even 
if it were none but millionaires would be able 
to enjoy it, since a thimbleful of the genuine 
thing, costing 60 pfennigs in Germany, would 
probably cost almost $1 here. 

Tea is now so cheap that the vegetable 
adulterants formerly used have become 


unprofitable, and it is safe to say that every 
pound sold in the market is actually grown 


on the tea-tree. Good tea should yield 
26 per cent., and often as high as 36 per cent., 
of its weight to boiling water. But a process 
exists for coloring the leaves to a desired 
tinge, which is seldom applied to any brands 
but those of the choicest, or such as are 
‘made to sell’’ as choice by coloring. The 
coloring ingredients, or ‘‘facings,’’ most fre- 
quently employed are Prussian blue and 
Indigo. The cheapest kinds of tea consist, 
to a great extent, of exhausted leaves, and to 
remedy this the Chinese put in a little coloring 
matter. Moral: Scrutinize the very cheap 
and the very dear tea. 

You can buy “‘cocoa,’’ so-called, in New 
York cheaper than the Venezuelans can buy 
this, their national beverage, in the stores of 
Caracas! The starch-and-sugar compound 
added to these extremely healthful decoctions 
is not always harmless. Noxious foreign 
fats, and even ferruginous earthy substances, 
have recently been detected in both cocoa 
and chocolate. 

The adulterant most frequently employed 
in the production of sugar is glucose, a very 
much cheaper but less sweet substitute, 
and insoluble substances like marble-dust 
are often added, especially for use by manu- 
facturing confectioners. Other foreign sub- 
stances, such as ultra-marine, are often left 
in from the process of manufacture, so as 
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to give a certain blue color required for some 
brands of sugar. 

The adulteration of drugs, spices, and 
preserved things is a veritable craft. It is 
such a deep-seated evil that all the law- 
making of many centuries has failed to pre- 
vent it from spreading, to say nothing of 
stopping it. The substitution of red lead 
and rice flour for Cayenne pepper; of flour 
and turmeric for mustard; of cereals, mustard- 
hulls, and peas for ginger; of charcoal, cracker- 
dust, and spent cloves for allspice; of burnt 
meal, mustard, buckwheat hulls, and dust 
for ‘‘pure’’ pepper—these are only a few 
comparative innocents out of a time-honored 
company of classic frauds. The most poison- 
ous known are the adulterants used for 
coloring or cheapening confectionery and 
liquors. Out of 92 candy samples examined 
by the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
18 were colored with deadly lead chromate; 
out of 41 Cayenne pepper samples, 40 were 
bogus; 68 samples of molasses brought out 
33 cases containing tin; 46 mustard samples 
yielded 20 genuine and 26 adulterated, and 
out of a total of 1,468 samples investigated 
g26 were good, while 542 were gently put 
down as “‘not conforming to the statutes.” 

The substitution prevalent in drugs and 
medicines is an evil that merits the closest 
official scrutiny. The recent substitution on 
a very large scale of acetanilid, a very 
dangerous drug, for phenacetin, which 1s 
practically harmless, was perpetrated despite 
the fact that an overdose of acetanilid means 
death. In patent medicines the method 
of substitution is a fact regarded practically 
as a business asset, and though many good 
remedies are on the market, the public health 
is injured rather than benefited by the 
exploitation of many patent drugs. 

Even honey is not exempt. The greater 
part sold in this country never saw 
the inside of a beehive. A little dextro- 
glucose, a drop of water, and a little levo- 
glucose, and behold! there is your “ pure, 
select table honey.’”’ Many a bee has made 
2,625,000 individual ‘“‘calls’’ on flowers to 
make one pound of honest honey, but un- 
scrupulous commercialism cannot wait for 
the swiftest and most thorough of nature's 
workmen. 

Massachusetts, New York, and various 
other States are investigating food frauds 
more vigorously every year, and much has 
been accomplished to check these food adul- 
terations. But care is still necessary in these 
days of mercenary merchandising in pur- 
chasing articles for the consumption ot 
human beings. 
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